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PREFACE 


Community  life  is  harmed  by  anti-social  acts  of  any 
of  its  members;  the  community  is  not  only  harmed  by  such 
acts  of  its  youthful  offenders,  it  is  also  ashamed,  A com- 
munity cannot  help  but  feel  that  it  plays  an  important  role 
in  the  delinquent  behavior  of  its  youth.  The  youth  is  too 
close  to  his  home  and  his  community  for  either  of  these  to 
deny  any  responsibility  for  his  behavior.  The  community 
may  say  it  is  the  home,  and  the  home  may  say  it  is  the 
environment  of  the  community  but  they  both  really  know  that 
it  is  a shared  responsibility.  The  home  is  a vital  part  of 
the  individual  offender's  community  and  the  community,  if 
it  directs  no  restraining  or  controlling  influence  upon  the 
home,  cannot  expect  to  control  or  direct  the  youth  of  the 


It  is  the  environment  that  sets  the  youth  off  on  his 
series  of  juvenile  offenses  whether  or  not  it  is  because  the 
home  has  been  weak  and  he  has  preyed  on  the  community  or  the 
community  has  been  weak  and  destroyed  the  constructive  in- 
fluence of  the  home.  Perhaps  it  is  a mixed  feeling  of  tol- 
erance and  shame  that  communities  feel  toward  their  youth 
that  make  up  the  variables  of  their  conduct.  Some  hurry  to 
send  the  delinquent  out  of  their  midst  to  special  institu- 
tions or  into  some  other  more  tolerant  community.  Some  are 
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so  lenient  with  their  youth  that  through  toleration  or  non- 
recognition of  delinquent  behavior  they  keep  seriously  mal- 
adjusted offenders  in  their  midst.  It  is  the  constructive, 
thinking,  and  foresighted  community  that  keeps  a standard 
before  its  people  that  they  can  maintain  and  in  which  that 
community  or  society  can  function  at  its  highest  degree. 

The  homes  of  such  a community  send  out  youth  into  the  en- 
vironment that  supports  their  constructive  influence  while 
the  individuals  of  a weak  home  are  bolstered  and  helped 
along  the  way  to  socially  acceptable  behavior. 

Such  a community  is  the  Walpole  district  surrounding 
Longview,  a treatment  type  residential  home  for  emotionally 
disturbed  youth  from  nine  to  eighteen  years  old  who,  for 
the  most  part  because  of  a poor  home  or  environmental  situ- 
ation, have  had  to  be  removed  from  their  own  community. 

The  writer  has  been  privileged  to  study  the  Walpole 
district  and  twenty-two  youths  residing  at  Longview  during 
the  year  July  1,  1947  through  June  30,  1948.  In  the  writing 
of  this  paper  he  is  indebted  to  the  Longview  staff,  various 
other  members  of  the  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers, 
residents  of  the  Walpole  district  and  every  one  of  the 
twenty-two  boys  residing  at  Longview  during  this  period. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 
PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

The  writer  intends  this  paper  to  give  the  reader  not  only 
a new  but  a growing  concept  of  the  Treatment  Home,  and  its 
community.  It  is  desired  to  give  some  idea  and  some  conclu- 
sive facts  regarding  the  interaction  of  these  two  separate  en- 
tities. The  community  is  the  sum  total  of  its  individuals. 

A treatment  home  for  emotionally  disturbed  and  maladjusted 
boys  must  inevitably  contribute  to  the  sum  total  of  the  com- 
munity wherever  that  treatment  home  is  located.  Is  the  con- 
tribution of  the  treatment  home  to  be  helpful  to  the  community 
or  will  it  drag  the  community  down?  Is  the  community  strong 
enough  to  allay  any  possible  undesirable  contribution  on  the 
part  of  the  treatment  home  or  of  the  individuals  that  make 
up  its  sum-total  contribution  to  the  community  life?  How  do 
the  people  of  the  community  look  at  Longview;  as  a treatment 
home,  as  a source  of  added  income  for  the  community;  as  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  help  emotionally  disturbed  and  malad- 
justed boys  readjust  to  the  demands  of  a normal  society,  or 
as  a necessary  evil  which  they  are  called  upon  to  bear  in  a 
martyr- like  manner? 

The  Longview  staff.  How  do  they  look  upon  the  resources 
and  individuals  that  make  up  their  community?  Do  they  feel 
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that  the  resources  of  the  community  are  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  helping  them  to  give  service  to  their  boys?  Do  they 
feel  that  the  individuals  who  guide  the  community  and  have 
a leading  part  in  maintaining  and  upholding  its  standards 
should  grant  their  boys  special  consideration  when  these  boys, 
collectively  or  individually,  come  into  conflict  with  their 
community  standards?  Does  the  Longview  staff  feel  that  the 
individuals  who  influence,  or  who  may  influence,  the  thinking 
minds  of  the  community  should  have  some  regard  for  what  they 
are  trying  to  do  for  boys  ejected  from  other  communities  and 
placed  in  their  midst? 

how  do  the  boys  placed  at  Longview  look  at  their  new 
environment,  this  new  community  that  surrounds  them?  Are 
they  grateful  for  the  new  opportunities  presented  to  them 
to  make  new  friends,  in  new  surroundings,  and  to  leave  old 
troublesome  conflicts  behind?  Do  they  feel  any  responsibil- 
ity for  their  actions  within  this  community  to  maintain  a 
collective  good  name  for  Longview?  Do  they  feel  that  they 
should  have  absolute  freedom  in  this  new  community  to  do  as 
they  please,  as  though  they  were  special  people  to  receive 
special  consideration  from  the  community  or  do  they  feel 
they  should  give  the  community  special  consideration  since, 
actually,  they  are  its  guests? 

What  about  the  future  placement  of  boys  at  Longview 
Farm?  Should  consideration  be  given  as  to  the  possibility 
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of  a boy’s  adjustment  to  community  standards  and  to  the  flex- 
ible program  maintained  at  Longview?  Should  every  boy  who 
might  benefit  from  « definite  or  an  indefinite  stay  at  Long- 
view be  given  that  chance?  Should  boys  be  committed  for 
their  own  good  for  a certain  or  indefinite  stay  or  should 
they  enjoy  freedom  of  choice  as  to  whether  they  accept  place- 
ment or  remain  at  Longview?  Should  a definite  screening 
process  be  established  so  that  only  those  boys  most  likely 
to  benefit  from  placement  at  Longview  would  be  accepted? 

Are  these  certain  recommendations  and  implications,  as  to 
placement  of  boys  at  Longview,  likely  to  reveal  themselves 
from  a study  such  as  has  been  made  in  this  instance? 

Upon  these  questions  and  suggestions  the  writer  bases 
the  worthwhile ness  of  his  efforts  to  interest  the  reader; 
since  he  wishes  to  share  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  through 
his  study  and  contact  with  Longview  Farm,  its  boys,  staff 
and  community. 

SOURCE  OF  MATERIAL  AND  PROCEDURE 
OF  APPLICATION  TO  STUDY 

Historical  material  has  been  obtained  from  workers  for 
the  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers  as  well  as  through 
a perusal  of  recorded  material.  This  knowledge  has  been  ap- 
plied so  that  it  will  give  the  reader  an  insight  into  the 
ideals  and  purposes  surrounding  and  maintaining  Longview. 
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Material  for  the  treatment  of  the  other  phases  of  this  study 
has  been  secured  in  various  ways,  such  as  interviews  with 
Longview  staff  members  and  workers  of  the  New  England  Home 
for  Little  Wanderers;  study  of  recorded  material  concerning 
the  twenty-two  boys  residing  at  Longview  during  this  period; 
and  various  other  aspects  of  the  Longview  set-up;  participa- 
tion with  the  boys  in  numerous  of  their  various  group  and 
individual  activities;  and  casework  and  activity  interviews 
with  a number  of  the  boys.  Information  has  also  been  obtained 
through  observation  while  residing  at  Longview  as  a student 
caseworker,  through  community  contact,  study  of  material 
dealing  with  their  inter-related  activities  and  conversations 
with  various  other  people  who  have  helped  to  give  the  writer 
some  insight  into  the  various  aspects  of  these  relationships. 

Abstracts  of  the  twenty-two  cases  from  information  on 
the  Schedule  * provided  the  psychological  information  and 
historical  background  for  the  individual  and  collective  study 
of  the  boys. 

The  writer  has  endeavored,  through  tables,  illustrations 
and  frank  presentation,  to  give  the  reader  some  concept  of 
Longview  Farm,  the  community  of  Walpole  and  the  roles  played 
by  community  groups  and  members  in  the  reorientation  of  the 
youth  placed  at  Longview. 


1 See  Appendix,  p.  76 
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LIMITATIONS  OF  MATERIAL 

This  study  cannot  provide  all-conclusive  facts  or  proof 
of  the  merits  of  its  recommendations  because  of  its  neces- 
sarily limited  scope.  It  relies  specifically  upon  information 
gathered  in  the  year  July  1,  1947  through  June  30,  1948  for 
its  basic  material  dealing  with  boys  placed  at  Longview,  and 
their  community  relationships.  It  has  to  do  with  a year  in 
which  a greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  casework  tech- 
niques by  a graduate  psychiatric  social  worker,  a year  in 
which  old  ways  of  dealing  with  the  disciplinary  problems  and 
the  treatment  aspects  involved  in  the  reorientation  of  boys 
placed  at  Longview,  has  taken  place.  The  change  in  emphasis 
has  been  slow  because  these  boys  could  not  be  dealt  with  at 
an  accelerated  pace.  Progress  has  been  made  but  the  goal 
of  making  the  fullest  and  most  worthwhile  use  of  present 
facilities,  and  expansion  of  facilities  for  greater  beneficial 
results  of  the  boys  placed  at  Longview,  has  not  been  ac- 
complished. Neither  has  the  new  emphasis  on  the  use  of  case- 
work techniques  been  developed  to  its  fullest  possibility  as 
conceived  by  the  present  director.  There  are  many  problems 
that  come  up  regarding  discipline,  privileges,  attitudes, 
manners,  work  and  community  contact  to  which  there  is  no  ready 
answer.  Longview  presents  n flexible  front  to  its  boys,  and 
although  it  emphasizes  group  therapy  and  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  by  disturbed  boys  through  group  living,  its  policy  is 
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also  to  recognize  the  individual  and  to  adapt  its  treatment 
according  to  individual  needs. 

Community  relationships  have  been  such  that  it  has  been 
felt  that  an  exhaustive  study  into  the  many  areas  that  it 
would  be  fascinating  to  explore  would  be  inadvisable.  How- 
ever, the  writer  has  felt  the  material  available  to  be  ample 
enough  to  warrant  the  presentation  of  this  paper  about  de- 
veloping concepts  of  the  value  of  the  treatment  home  and  its 
community  relationships. 
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C-dAPTER  II 
LONGVIEW 

Longview  came  into  being  because  of  * felt  need.  This 
need  was  sensed  by  a group  of  educators  interested  in  child 
placement  who  met  in  Boston  in  the  early  30* s to  discuss  the 
resources  available  for  the  treatment  of  problem  children. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  this  group  that  addi- 
tional resources  were  needed  in  order  to  treat  properly  emo- 
tionally disturbed  and  maladjusted  children  since  the  latter 
could  not  receive  the  care  and  attention  required  either  in 
foster  homes  or  in  the  regular  type  of  institution. 

A set-up  which  was  believed  to  be  of  great  help  in  deal- 
ing with  emotionally  disturbed  and  maladjusted  children  did 
exist  in  some  measure  at  this  time.  This  was  a large  foster 
home.  Burroughs  Maples,  where  from  ten  to  twenty- five  boys 
were  subjected  to  a home  atmosphere  and  were  studied  and 
treated  by  a psychologist  who  ran  the  home.  But  it  provided 
only  for  a limited  few  of  those  children  who  it  was  felt 
would  benefit  by  living  in  such  an  atmosphere.  It  did,  how- 
ever, provide  a place  where  a comparatively  small  number  of 
emotionally  disturbed  and  maladjusted  children  could  have  their 
several  psychological  and  emotional  needs  more  adequately  met 
than  in  any  other  existing  foster  home  or  institution  avail- 
able among  the  resources  of  such  nature  in  the  Boston  area.  The 
idea  of  this  type  of  study- and- treatment  home  seemed  sound 
to  the  beforementioned  group  who  continued  to  play  an  active 
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part  in  the  present  home  known  as  Longview  Farm. 

This  group  felt  that  the  close,  continued  supervision 
of  such  a study-and- treatment  home  might  be  united  with  the 
advantageous  features  of  family  life,  reproduced  on  a larger 
scale.  It  was  agreed  that  the  boys  placed  in  the  home  should 
be  those  who  presented  deep-seated  symptoms  of  their  mal- 
adjustment and  who  needed  intensive,  long-time  treatment, which 
would  necessitate  a limited  intake  of  boys.  The  success  of  the 
experiment  would  depend,  it  was  felt,  upon  the  presence  of 
a staff  well  trained  in  the  methods  of  understanding,  and 
coping  with,  emotionally  disturbed  boys.  They  realized  that 
such  an  ideal  set-up  would  cost  a great  deal  of  money;  never- 
theless they  went  ahead  with  their  idea  and  people  were  found 
who  were  willing  to  finance  the  experiment  to  prove  their 
theory.  This  theory  was  that,  given  a chance  to  live  in  a 
wholesome,  natural  environment  where  his  emotional  needs 
could  be  met,  the  problem  boy  could  be  transformed  into  a 
useful  citizen.  As  the  group  believed,  too,  that  this  environ- 
ment could  best  be  provided  in  a rural  setting,  a farm  prop- 
erty of  ninety  acres  in  West  Acton,  Massachusetts  was  pur- 
chased and  opened  in  1933  under  the  name  of  Longview  Farm. 

This  place  has  been  described  as  follows:  "Longview  Farm  may 
not  ineptly  be  called  a professionalized  foster  home  for  pre- 

p 

delinquent  and  delinquent  boys." 

2 Sheldon  and  Eleanor  Glueck,  Preventing  Crime, (New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1936),  p.  2^7. 
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Longview  Farm  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  Burroughs  Maples.  Intake  was  limited  to  fifteen  boys, 
and  a staff  of  six  was  selected  to  work  with  them.  The  staff 
members  were  chosen  for  their  qualifications  to  work  with  these 
emotionally  disturbed  and  maladjusted  boys.  Inter-agency  in- 
formation was  to  be  provided  by  a committee  of  supervisors  from 
various  child-placing  agencies. 

The  preamble,  drawn  up  to  set  forth  the  principles  to  be 
followed  during  the  experiment,  is  quoted  here  ad  verbum,  as 
will  be  seen: 

AGREEMENT  AND  DECLARATION  OF  TRUST 

WHEREAS  we  believe  the  following  statements  to  be  substanti- 
ally true: 

Almost  without  exception  in  his  own  heart  the  prob- 
lem child  believes  that  he  is  good,  not  bad.  There  is 
a widespread  misunderstanding,  hence  misinterpretation, 
of  him  by  the  adult  world.  We  tend  to  judge  his  conduct 
and  his  personality  in  terms  of  our  own  social  and  ethi- 
cal concepts  and  standards.  Thus  measured  and  condemned, 
he  is  indeed  beyond  hope,  for  the  attitude  of  the  adult 
world  renders  us  helpless  to  help  him. 

Encountering  this  adult  disapproval,  but  believing 
otherwise  at  heart,  the  child  feels  that  his  situation, as 
it  differs  from  that  of  the  normal  child,  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  unaccountable  injustice  from  which  he  suffers.  Fur- 
ther, he  feels  that  this  adult  disapproval  confirms  a 
wrong  against  him,  he  is  therefore  forced  to  think  of  him- 
self either  as  inferior  to  others,  hence  condemned  by  them, 
or  as  culpable  in  some  mysterious  way,  of  which  he  knows 
nothing.  Such  feelings  cause  him  to  react  toward  society 
as  though  society  were  an  enemy.  He  is  asocial. 

Correction  of  this  tragic  condition  involves  a great 
care,  for  such  a child  must  be  led  not  only  to  understand 
himself  and  his  situation  but  to  understand,  and  hence 
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to  bear  tolerantly,  the  people  and  the  factors  in  his 
social  order  responsible  for  and  seemingly  involved  in 
his  plight.  Yet  by  painstaking  nourishment  of  body  and 
being,  he  can  be  reclaimed  to  normal,  happy  living;  and 

WHEREAS  it  now  seems  well  to  find  ways  to  close  this  gap 
between  the  maladjusted  child  and  the  world  that  condemns 
him,  and  best,  in  so  doing,  to  espouse  the  principles  of 
direct  unassuming  human  relationships  day  by  day,  hard 
work,  and  steady  conscientious  judgment,  initiated  by  and 
with  people  trained  to  know  the  child’s  wounded  point  of 
view  and  its  essential,  or  non-essential  differences  from 
the  adult,  and  the  steps  that  will  carry  over  between 
them; 

NOW  THEREFORE  (we  form  a Trust,  hold  real  estate,  collect 
and  disburse  money....)’ 


It  was  believed  that  the  boys  selected  for  placement 
should  be  those  whose  asocial  behavior  would  improve  with  a 
long-time  intensive  treatment  in  a setting  approaching  most 
nearly  a normal  family  life.  Study  and  treatment  of  social 
and  family  maladjustment  were  carried  out  along  with  that  of 
maladjustment  of  personality. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  symptomatic  formations  presented 
as  a result  the  boys'  emotional  disturbances  or  maladjustment, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  maintain  a family  atmosphere  so  as  to 
lead  these  emotional  developments  into  normal  lines.  Thus,  a 
boy  was  permitted  to  form  attachments  similar  to  those  he 
maintained  in  his  ov/n  home,  or  in  his  early  environment, toward 
his  mother,  father,  siblings,  or  other  people  who  had  played 


3 Original  preamble  in  records  of  Longview,  now 
available  to  be  read  at  the  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wan- 
derers, Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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important  roles  in  the  development  of  his  personality.  It  was 
hoped  that,  through  the  many  opportunities  offered  to  form 
such  attachments  to  understanding  adults  as  well  as  to  boys 
older,  younger  and  the  same  age  as  himself,  the  maladjusted 
boy  would  be  able  to  achieve  some  insight  into  his  own  per- 
sonality and  to  use  that  insight  for  the  improvement  of  his 
social  outlook  and  behavior.  Interaction  of  the  entire  group, 
meanwhile,  was  used  in  teaching  what  the  directors  felt  to 
be  essential  knowledge,  namely:  tolerance,  justice  and  respect 
for  authority.  Personal  and  activity  Interviews  were  used  to 
explain  the  boy's  reaction  to  himself  and  to  help  him  to 
develop  the  assumption  of  social  responsibility  in  himself. 
After  he  had  become  an  integral  part  of  the  group,  an  effort 
was  made  to  help  him  to  realize  that  he  also  had  a relation- 
ship toward  society  as  a whole,  that  is,  toward  a much  larger 
group.  Efforts  were  made, in  short, to  help  him  to  develop  a 
social  personality.  To  this  end,  the  boys  were  brought  into 
contact  in  every  way  possible  with  the  community;  they  attend- 
ed the  local  schools  and  were  encouraged  to  participate  in 
local  activities  whenever  possible. 

Despite  all  of  these  aspirations  and  plans  integrated 
with  an  adequate  study-and- treatment  program  that  was  directed 
by  a trained  leader,  seven  years  later  the  experiment  failed, 
a failure  that  was  due,  perhaps,  to  many  causes.  To  begin 
with,  an  overemphasis  on  theory,  rather  than  on  practical 
needs,  had  resulted  In  a failure  to  obtain  adequate  funds  for 
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the  maintenance  of  the  set-up.  Thus  the  limited  "budget  made 
it  impossible  to  keep  the  institution  staffed  with  a satis- 
factory personnel.  Laxity,  too,  on  the  part  of  the  personnel, 
resulted  in  the  physical  needs  of  the  boys  not  being  met, 
which  caused  unfavorable  comment  on  the  part  of  the  community. 
As  a result,  the  break  in  the  good  school  and  community  rela- 
tionships followed  the  breakdown  in  personnel  attitudes.  It 
was  inevitable  that  the  physical  appearance  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  should  take  on  an  unkempt  look:  broken  windows 

were  not  replaced  and  badly  needed  repairs  were  neglected. 

Such  was  the  situation  prior  to  1939. 

Through  this  combination  of  factors,  the  different  child- 
placing agencies  and  clinics  came  to  feel  that  the  institution 
was  no  longer  adequate  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  children  en- 
trusted to  its  care  and,  regardless  of  the  great  need  for  such 
an  institution  as  a resource  for  study  and  treatment,  they 
terminated  the  placements. 

The  experiment  at  Longview,  however,  had  not  been  a total 
failure.  There  were  those  who  felt  that  with  proper  manage- 
ment and  financing,  a second  attempt  in  establishing  a treat- 
ment home  might  be  much  more  successful.  For  the  need  of  such 
a treatment  home  for  boys  showing  personality  difficulties, 
in  1939,  had  become  greater  than  at  the  inception  of  the  idea, 
and  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  it  should  be  given 
another  try.  It  was  believed  that  through  the  influence  of 
such  a home  there  was  the  possibility  of  preventing  much 
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delinquency  with  its  aftermath  of  hardships  and  unhappiness. 

THS  SECOND  LONGVIEW 

In  1939,  representatives  of  several  child-placing  agen- 
cies met  in  Boston  and  agreed  that  some  resource,  such  as 
the  first  Longview,  was  essential  for  the  study  and  treatment 
of  emotionally  disturbed  and  maladjusted  boys;  and  it  was 
proposed  that  a new  Longview  should  be  established  for  that 
purpose . 

In  order  to  have  the  details  of  the  proposed  plan  worked 
out,  the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies  called  upon  the 
directors  of  the  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers.  They 
chose  this  home  because  of  its  history,  dating  from  1865, 
of  study  of  children  for  foster  home  placement  and  institu- 
tional care.  Thereupon,  Mr.  Cheney  C.  Jones,  the  present 
superintendent  of  the  home  called  upon,  opened  the  project 
by  forming  two  committees,  advisory  and  financial.  These  two 
committees  were  made  up  of  members  of  a representative  group 
of  professional  people  interested,  or  actively  engaged,  in  the 
study  and  treatment  of  children. 

It  was  agreed  that  a new  Longview  Farm  should  be  set  up, 
not  as  a new  agency  but  as  a part  of  the  New  England  Home  for 
Little  Wanderers,  the  latter  home  to  exercise  supervision  over 
the  new  Longview.  As  a result  of  this  decision  regarding  the 
placement  of  authority  with  regard  to  the  project,  a large 
percentage  of  the  two  committees  was  drawn  from  the  New  England 
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home  for  Little  Wanderers'  board;  and  Mr,  Jones,  with  his  two 
committees,  started  at  once  to  raise  the  necessary  initial 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  a new  Longview,  These  commit- 
tees secured  sufficient  financial  assistance  to  begin  opera- 
tions from  a substantial  grant  obtained  through  the  generosity 
of  the  Charles  nayden  Foundation. 

In  choosing  a suitable  location  for  the  new  Longview, 
several  requirements  were  felt  to  be  necessary:  first,  that 
it  should  be  in  the  country,  as  in  the  case  of  Longview  Farm, 
but  not  in  a location  so  rural  as  to  isolate  it  from  the 
community;  second,  it  was  believed  that  the  building  itself 
should  be  reasonably  modern,  large  enough  to  house  comfort- 
ably from  twenty- five  to  thirty  people,  and  with  the  customary 
conveniences  of  modern  plumbing,  lighting  and  heating;  third, 
that  there  should  be  some  tillable  ground  and  woodland,  and 
also  that  there  should  be  adequate  space  for  recreation  on  the 
property;  and  fourth,  the  location  should  be  near  a receptive 
community  and  school  system  so  as  to  permit  of  the  adjustment 
of  the  boys  to  a normal  community  life. 

Faced  with  these  requirements,  the  committee  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  discover  any  location  which  would  meet 
its  needs.  A great  many  estates  were  looked  at  before  choice 
finally  was  made  of  the  estate  that  comprises  the  present 
location  of  Longview  Farm.  Many  community  and  school  officials 
were  interviewed  and  sounded  out  as  to  their  receptiveness 
of  a treatment  home  such  as  the  committee  had  in  mind. 
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When  it  began  to  look  as  though  their  failure  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  would  make  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  attempt, 
an  old  New  England  homestead  was  discovered  in  Walpole,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  community  and  school  officials  seemed 
quite  receptive  toward  the  principles  and  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing a new  Longview  as  a treatment  home  for  emotionally- 
disturbed  and  maladjusted  boys. 

Located  on  a hard-surfaced  road  about  three  miles  from 
the  center  of  Walpole,  the  home  had  adjacent  to  it,  as  a part 
of  its  property,  160  acres  of  land,  wooded  for  the  most  part, 
and  with  four  acres  of  ground  under  cultivation.  The  house 
itself  was  a typically  New  England  one  in  construction,  having 
many  levels  due,  perhaps,  to  the  slope  of  the  ground,  many 
porches,  rooms,  and  connecting  sections.  It  had  a spacious 
green  lawn,  numerous  shade  trees  and  flower  gardens. 

The  committees  agreed  that  a new  Longview  Farm  might 
fare  very  well  in  such  a location  since  such  a receptive 
attitude  was  displayed  toward  the  project  by  the  school  and 
community  of  Walpole.  Therefore,  although  it  was  obvious 
that  many  problems  would  present  themselves  during  the  con- 
version of  the  estate  into  a treatment  home  for  maladjusted 
boys,  yet  the  excellent  features  of  the  property  together 
with  the  receptiveness  of  the  community  would  seem  to  warrant 
their  going  ahead  with  the  establishment  of  a treatment  home 
on  this  location.  As  a result,  in  April,  1940,  the  property 
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was  purchased  by  the  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers, 
with  funds  furnished  through  the  Charles  Hayden  Foundation 
grant. 

The  philosophy  of  long-time  treatment  for  maladjusted 

children,  coupled  with  the  beauty  to  be  viewed  of  distant 

New  England  hills,  prompted  a retention  of  the  original  name 

of  the  home.  It  was  planned,  and  subsequently  carried  out, 

that  the  home  would  be  opened  in  June,  1940  by  the  New 

England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers  as  a combination  study- 

and-home- treatment  institution  for  emotionally  disturbed 

4 

and  maladjusted,  adolescent  and  pre-adolescent  boys. 

TiiE  PRESENT  LONGVIEW 

Longview  Farm  has  now  been  located  in  the  community  of 
Walpole  for  eight  years.  It  continues  to  be  a place  where 
boys, who  have  serious  emotional,  or  personality,  problems, 
are  sent  for  social  treatment  through  group  therapy  and 
individual  casework  techniques.  Its  program  has  become  inter- 
woven with  that  of  the  community.  It  continues  to  depend 
upon  community  resources  for  a great  deal  of  the  support, 
acceptance  and  atmosphere  that  have  facilitated  its  success 
as  a treatment-and-diagnostic  home  for  emotionally  disturbed 
and  maladjusted  boys. 

During  the  school  year,  school  buses  stop  at  the  door 

4 Horace  C.  Harmon,  ’’Longview  Farm,  An  Experiment  in 
Group  Therapy  for  the  Maladjusted  Boy",  (unpublished  Master’s 
thesis.  University  of  Buffalo,  School  of  Social  Work,  Buffalo, 
New  York,  1943),  pp.  2-8. 
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of  Longview  Farm  to  pick  up  those  boys  who  attend  the  Walpole 
schools.  Longview  depends  on  the  Walpole  Public  School  system 
for  the  formal  education  of  its  boys,  as  it  has  no  facilities 
at  this  time  to  give  such  type  of  instruction  to  the  boys. 

The  Longview  staff  continually  strive  to  find  new  and  better 
ways  of  helping  the  boys  placed  with  them,  and  to  foster  t*nd 
maintain  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  school  officials  and 
individuals  of  the  Walpole  community. 

The  physical  facilities  of  Longview  Farm  have  been  ex- 
panded, and  are  in  the  process  of  being  still  further  ex- 
panded, to  enable  the  staff  to  give  better  service  to  the  boys 
who  are  being  studied  and  treated.  It  is  desired  so  to  expand 
the  facilities  of  the  home  as  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
boys  more  fully,  as  well  as  to  expand  these  interests  during 
the  actual  period  of  residence  of  these  boys  at  Longview  in 
such  a way  as  to  help  them  to  be  better  citizens  after  they 
have  left  the  home. 

This  expansion  of  facilities  to  reach  wider  interests  of 
the  boys  ties  up  with  the  increased  emphasis  being  placed  upon 
the  individuals  within  the  group.  Shop  and  recreational  faci- 
lities are  being  expanded  so  that  occupational  and  vocational 
therapy  may  contribute  a basic  role  in  treatment  along 
with  group  therapy  and  the  casework  techniques,  such  as 
activity  and  formal  interviews.  Under  this  program  of  in- 
creased emphasis  upon  treatment  of  the  individual  within  the 
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group  setting,  the  present  Director  has  invited  Schools  of 
Social  Work  to  place  social-work  students  at  Longview  to  meet 
their  field-work  requirements.  Two  schools  already  have 
availed  themselves  of  such  opportunities  and,  as  of  this  date, 
July,  1948,  two  students  have  chosen  Longview  for  field-work 
placements.  This  program,  begun  during  the  last  year,  gives 
additional  emphasis  to  the  new  interest  and  desire  for  in- 
creased service  to  Longview  boys  and  to  the  community  at  large. 
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CHAPTER  III 

DESCRIPTION  OF  LONGVIEW  BOYS 

The  boys  residing  at  Longview  during  the  year  July  1, 

1947  through  June  30,  1948,  present  many  interesting  aspects 
with  regard  to  the  reasons  for  their  being  cared  for  at 
Longview  Farm.  In  age,  they  have  ranged  from  nine  years  up 
to  and  including  seventeen  years.  Length  of  stay  has  ranged 
from  three  months,  for  boys  that  resided  at  Longview  during 
this  period,  up  to  four  years  and  ten  months  with  the  boys  re- 
siding only  three  months  who  were  discharged  with  no  improve- 
ment and  those  who  resided  at  Longview  for  over  three  years, 
prior  to  this  study,  still  under  treatment. 

Except  for  three  boys,  out  of  the  twenty- two  who  re- 
sided at  Longview  during  the  period  of  this  study,  the 
group  might  be  considered  as  physically  normal  boys.  These 
three  boys  each  present  physical  handicaps  outside  the 
range  of  normal,  physical  well-being.  One  is  a tall  boy 
who  has  had  rheumatic  fever  and  therefore  cannot  indulge  in 
any  of  the  excessively  strenuous,  physical  exertion  which 
is  provided  for  the  boys  at  Longview.  The  second  is  «.  boy 
who  was  a victim  of  infantile  paralysis  which  resulted  in 
an  atrophied  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  upper  arm, 
which,  in  turn,  resulted  in  a limitation  of  motion.  This 
boyy  however,  learned  to  use  his  arm  in  a very  satisfactory 
manner.  He  indulged  in  swimming,  baseball  and  other  physical 
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activity  to  any  great  extent.  The 

third  boy  has 

extremely 

poor  eyesight,  which  may  have  been  a factor  in  retiring  him 

from  practically  all  group  activity  of  a physical  nature. 

and  thus  retarded  to  a considerable  degree  his  adjustment  and 

acceptance  of  the  other  boys  in  the  Longview  group. 

The  following  table  gives  the 

ages  and  other  information 

of  interest  concerning  the  twenty- 

two  boys  who  resided  at 

Long- 

view  Farm  during  the  year 

July  1, 

1947  through  June  30,  1948. 

TABLE  I 

BOYS  RESIDING  AT  LONGVIEW 

FARM  DURING  THE  YEAR  JULY  1,  1947 

THROUGH  JUNE  30, 

1948;  THEIR  AGES 

AT  PLACEMENT  AND  AT  DIS- 

CHARGE  OR 

AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1948. 

Age  at 

Remain- 

Age  at  Disch. 

Length 

of 

Boy's 

Placement 

ing  at 

Dis- 

(or  6/30/48) 

Stay 

Name 

Yrs.  Mos. 

L.  F. 

charged 

Yrs.  Mos. 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

A 

16  5 

Yes 

17  10 

1 

4 

B 

16 

- 

Yes 

17 

2 

2 

C 

15  10 

- 

Yes* 

16  4 

- 

6 

D 

15  1 

- 

Yes 

16  9 

1 

8 

E 

15  1 

Yes 

- 

17  5 

2 

4 

F 

14  10 

- 

Yes* 

17 

2 

2 

G 

14  9 

- 

Yes 

15 

- 

3 

H 

14  6 

Yes 

- 

15  5 

- 

11 

I 

14  2 

Yes 

- 

16 

1 

10 

J 

14  1 

Yes 

- 

17  7 

3 

6 

K 

13  10 

Yes 

- 

15  1 

1 

3 

L 

13  9 

Yes 

- 

15  1 

1 

4 

M 

13  9 

Yes 

- 

15  4 

1 

7 

N 

13  5 

Yes 

- 

17  5 

4 

- 

0 

12  5 

Yes 

- 

13  4 

- 

11 

P 

11  10 

Yes 

12  9 

11 
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TABLE  I 
(continued  ) 


Boy’s 

Name 

Age  at 
Placement 

Remain- 
ing at 

L.  F. 

Dis- 

charged 

Age  at  Disch 
(or  6/30/48) 

Length  of 

stay 

Yrs  . 

Mos  . 

Yrs. 

Mos . 

Yrs. 

Mos . 

Q 

11 

7 

Yes 

14 

5 

3 

2 

R 

11 

5 

Yes 

- 

16 

5 

4 

10 

S 

11 

4 

- 

Yes* 

11 

7 

• 

3 

T 

11 

3 

Yes 

- 

12 

9 

1 

6 

U 

10 

11 

- 

Yes* 

11 

2 

• 

3 

V 

9 

8 

- 

Yes* 

9 

11 

- 

3 

* Indicates  those  discharged  because  of  failure  to  adjust  to 
community  or,  more  especially,  to  school  requirements. 


The  above  table  indicates  that  the  average  age  at  place- 
ment was  thirteen  years  and  four  months  while  that  of  dis- 
charge was  fourteen  years  and  eight  months.  The  average  length 
of  stay  proved  to  be  one  year  and  seven  months.  Four  of  the 
five  boys  who  were  discharged  because  of  failure  to  adjust  to 
the  school  program  had  been  at  Longview  for  only  three  months 
while  the  fifth  had  remained  for  a period  of  six  months.  It 
can  be  readily  seen  that  five  more  were  discharged  after  com- 
pletion of  the  school  year,  making  a total  of  ten  boys  dis- 
charged during  this  period.  Five  of  those  placed  at  Longview 
within  the  past  year  were  discharged  because  of  failure  to  ad- 
just to  the  school  environment, which  becomes  significant  when 
it  is  realized  from  the  table  that  these  five  are  out  of  a total 
of  only  eight  boys  placed  at  Longview  during  the  past  year. 
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Four  of  the  twelve  remaining  at  Longview  Farm  are  believed  to 
have  adjusted  to  society  in  a satisfactory  manner,  and  might  be 
discharged  if  they  had  homes  to  which  they  could  return.  They, 
however,  are  well  satisfied  to  remain  for  the  present.  Three 
of  these  boys  are  interested  in  continuing  their  education  in 
the  Walpole  high  School,  and  they  seem  to  have  made  excellent 
community  adjustments. 

The  physical  appearance  of  Longview  boys  is  good.  From 
the  standpoint  of  weight,  one  seventeen- year-old  boy  weighs  a 
solid  220  pounds,  one  of  the  smallest  weighs,  at  the  age  of 
nine  years,  a modest  65  pounds.  All  present  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance when  dressed  up.  In  height,  they  range  from  4 feet 
to  5 feet,  11  inches.  The  largest  boy  seems  to  be  the  best- 
natured  as  he  does  not  molest  the  other  boys  by  physical  demon- 
strations of  strength.  The  younger  and  smaller  boys,  however, 
seem  to  take  delight,  occasionally,  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
good  nature  of  the  more  physically  mature  boy,  or  a staff  mem- 
ber, as  the  case  may  be,  trying  to  provoke  them  to  retaliation. 

Two  of  the  boys  who  remained  at  Longview  did  not  finish 
school.  They  were  allowed  to  stay  on,  however,  as  one  of  them 
was  not  wanted  in  his  own  community- -which  provided  the  money 
necessary  for  his  stay  at  Longview, and  the  other  had  no  ade- 
quate home  to  which  he  might  return. 

The  intelligence  quotient,  as  indicated  by  the  psycholo- 
gical and  summary  reports  for  Longview  Farm  of  these  boys, 
is  above  average  as  a group.  This  will  be  seen  by  Table  II. 
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TABLE  II 

INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENT  AND  RETARDATION  OF  BOYS  RESIDING  AT 


LONGVIEW  DURING 

THE  YEAR  July  1 
June  30, 

, 1947  THROUGH 
1948 

THE  YEAR 

I.  Q. 

No.  of  Boys 
in  Category 

Retarded 
in  School 

In  Proper 
School  Grade 

Ill,  and  over 
(Superior) 

9 

9 

91  to  110 
(Normal ) 

9 

6 

3 

81  to  90 
(Dull  Normal) 

3 

2 

1 

71  to  80 
(Borderline ) 

1 

1 

- 

Total 

22 

18 

4 

The  above  table  indicates  strongly  that,  for  the 
most  part,  the  boys  who  were  placed  at  Longview  represented 
those  who  were  really  maladjusted  to  society,  or  at  least 
emotionally  disturbed.  Over  81  per  cent  of  these  boys  had 
an  intelligence  quotient  of  normal,  or  higher.  Over  40  per 
cent  were  of  superior  intelligence.  Studies  which  have  been 
made  on  the  subject  indicate  that  an  intelligence  quotient 
of  90,  or  better,  is  needed  by  an  individual  to  enable  him 
to  satisfactorily  complete  high  school,  here,  then,  may  be 
seen,  by  Table  II,  boys  possessing  a much  higher  degree  of 
intelligence  than  a quotient  of  90  experiencing  difficulty 
with,  and  even  failing  in,  subjects  which,  as  a rule,  they 
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should  have  been  able  to  understand  and  to  pass  without  any 
difficulty,  which  goes  to  show  that  there  are  obvious  cases  of 
emotional  blockings  toward  various  subjects,  toward  their 
teachers,  or  toward  those  representing  authority.  It  is  sig- 
nificant, too,  that  while  100  per  cent  of  those  boys  of  su- 
perior intelligence  are  retarded,  and  66  per  cent  of  those  of 
normal  intelligence  are  retarded,  only  33  per  cent  of  the  dull 
normal  boys  are  retarded. 

It  can  be  seen  then  that  it  was  not  a lack  of  intelligence 
that  accounted  for  the  presence  of  the  twenty-two  boys  at  Long- 
view during  the  year  July  1,  1947  through  the  year  June  30,1948, 
but  a lack  of  use  of  that  intelligence.  Perhaps  due  to  their 
environment,  or  their  home  life,  they  have  thus  failed  to  devel- 
op a proper  outlook  toward  society  and  the  ability  to  use  the 
intelligence  they  possessed  in  healthy,  socialized  ways. 

The  following  table  was  prepared  from  the  Psychological 
and  Summary  Reports  of  the  different  referring  agencies,  re- 
ports from  the  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers  regarding 
consideration  of  the  boys  during  the  diagnostic  and  reference 
conferences  at  the  Home,  and  from  observations  made  by  the 
Longview  Farm  staff  during  the  residence  of  the  boys  involved, 
at  Longviews 
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TABLE  III 

NATURE  OF  PROBLEMS  PRESENTED  BY  BOYS  PLACED  AT 

LONGVIEW 


Nature 

of 

Problem 

Main  Reason  for 
Longview  Placement 
(One  for  Each  Boy) 

Additional:  at  Time  of 
Placement  or  Discovered 
During  Stay 

Unwanted  at  home 

2 

3 

Neglect 

3 

5 

Runaway 

1 

3 

No  parental  control 

- 

8 

Expelled  from  school 

2 

7 

Failed  in  school 

2 

15 

Probation 

7 

- 

Sex 

- 

7 

Stealing 

5 

8 

Setting  fires 

- 

4 

Deceit 

16 

Totals 

22 

76 

Although  the  above  table  does  not  indicate  that  refer- 
ring agencies  have  a tendency  to  fail  to  present  a full  report 
concerning  the  boys  they  refer  for  placement  at  Longview,  it 
does  reveal  that  each  individual  boy  may  present  a good  many 
problems,  or  show  symptoms  of  emotional  disturbance  and 
maladjustment.  It  indicates  also,  to  some  extent,  the  bene- 
fits that  may  be  gained  from  use  of  Longview  as  a study  home. 
The  writer  has  noticed,  during  his  study  of  the  records, 
that  two  boys  who  had  been  referred  to  Longview  Farm  only 
as  sex  delinquent  problems,  have  presented  many  other  mani- 
festations of  their  antisocial  attitude  during  their  stay 
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there.  Nor  do  the  findings  on  the  table  give  an  authentic 
picture  of  the  neglect,  by  parents,  of  the  boys  prior  to 
the  latters'  referral;  it  is  actually  true,  however,  that 
only  three  of  the  boys  come  from  homes  where  the  parents 
have  lived  together  continuously  since  their  marriage. 

In  addition  to  the  seven  boys  on  probation  at  the  time 
of  their  placement  at  Longview,  four  were  known  to  the  police 
and  one  had  been  taken  into  court.  This  made  a total  of  twelve, 
or  54  per  cent,  who  were  definitely  known  as  delinquents  in 
their  own  communities. 

These  boys,  with  ten  others  who  had  presented  similar 
behavior  disorders,  or  who  had  failed  to  adjust  well  in  any 
of  the  foster  homes  to  which  they  had  been  sent  previously, 
represent  the  group  that  was  studied  in  this  survey.  These 
boys  were  placed  at  Longview  Farm  so  as  to  receive  the  best 
available  study  and  treatment  designed  to  make  possible  good 
adjustments  to  society,  through  group  participation  and 
individual  contacts  with  the  staff  of  Longview  and  the  communi- 
ty of  Walpole. 

Of  the  boys  sent  to  Longview,  there  were  many  whose  be- 
havior was  such  that  they  could  not  be  kept  in  the  community. 
Others  were  removed  by  their  parents  against  the  advice  of 
the  Longview  staff  because  said  parents  could  not  countenance, 
or  were  unable  to  endure,  the  long  separation  from  their  sons, 
or  to  face  the  possibility  of  successful  treatment  for  them. 

It  is  quite  true,  too,  that  not  all  of  the  boys  who  stayed 
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at  Longview,  during  the  course  of  this  study,  did  so  of  their 
own  free  will.  Yet  it  is  also  true  that  many  were  discharged 
who  would  have  liked  to  stay.  In  fact,  few  of  those  dis- 
charged really  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  leaving  Longview  for 
they  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  the  other  boys  in  the 
group,  the  homelike  atmosphere,  and  the  contacts  they  had 
made  in  the  community  of  Walpole.  Many  of  them  have  dis- 
cussed plans  for  return  visits  to  Longview,  getting  the  idea, 
no  doubt,  from  other  boys  who  had  been  discharged  in  the  past 
and  who  had  returned  to  Longview  on  visits. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  boys  at  Longview  who  seem 
to  be  waiting  only  until  they  can  return  to  their  own  com- 
munity. Such  boys  appear  to  be  irked  by  the  duties  they  are 
asked  to  perform  in  order  to  earn  their  allowance,  communal 
tasks  set  for  the  benefit  of  all  residing  at  Longview  but 
more  especially  because  of  the  therapeutic  value  the  work  is 
believed  to  have  for  the  boys  themselves. 

Still  other  boys  stay  of  their  own  free  will,  and  have 
been  heard  by  the  writer  to  say  that  they  were  much  better 
off  at  Longview  than  they  would  be  in  their  o wn  homes;  that 
they  are  happy  at  Longview.  They  are  happier  there  even  if 
they  must  do  their  share  in  the  work  which  has  to  be  done  in 
order  to  maintain  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  operation  of 
the  home.  For  the  most  part  they  consider  Longview  as  a sort 
of  temporary  home,  or  even  as  their  only  home.  For  many  do 
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not  yet  sense  the  fact  that  Longview  was  established  in  order 
to  help  them,  and  other  boys  in  the  same  situation,  to  ac- 
quire a normal  outlook  toward  society. 

Many  of  the  boys  find  pleasure  in  provoking,  or  "baiting" 
other  boys,  or  even  the  staff  members.  They  seem  to  enjoy 
the  freedom  of  action  permitted  them  in  their  contacts  with 
adults  and  apparently  do  not  mind  the  restriction  of  privi- 
leges put  upon  them  when  they  violate  the  few  rules  or  com- 
mands laid  down  by  the  staff  in  an  effort  to  maintain  order 
and  some  degree  of  efficiency.  Such  boys  are  subject  to  fre- 
quent changes  of  mood.  Some  of  them  may  hold  feelings  of  re- 
sentment over  a period  of  two  or  three  days,  as  in  the  case 
of  certain  specific  instances.  Others  forget  almost  as  fast 
as  they  become  angry. 

The  majority  of  the  boys  at  Longview  Farm  show  symptoms 
of  pre-adolescence  which  might  also  be  looked  upon  as  indi- 
cations of  emotionally  disturbed  or  maladjusted  adolescents. 

For  example,  they  find  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  meals  on 
time,  in  going  to  bed  at  a set  hour,  in  starting  work  when 
they  should.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  much  use  in  pointing 
out  to  them  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  development 
of  constructive  habits  along  these  lines.  Furthermore,  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  get  them  to  dress  properly,  to 
be  consistent  about  washing  before  meals,  or  to  speak  with 
a measure  of  modesty  or  respect.  Such  boys  find  it  difficult 
to  remain  in  one  place  for  any  length  of  time;  and  they  rock 
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or  sway  in  any  chair  they  sit  in;  even  at  mealtimes,  while 

at  the  table,  they  consistently  move  objects  such  as  a glass 

or  a spoon,  twirling  the  latter,  or  they  beat  on  the  table, 

5 

on  a plate,  or  on  some  other  object.  Notwithstanding  these 
things  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  get  themselves  up  prop- 
erly if  they  expect  to  go  out  for  the  evening,  or  if  they  have 
some  other  important  function  in  mind.  In  all  of  these  areas 
of  activity  these  boys  badly  need  attention  to  help  them  to 
reorientate  into  socially-acceptable  behavior. 

Some  of  these  boys  seem  to  have  no  shame  and  to  have  a 
surprising  immunity  to  feelings  of  guilt  in  many  matters;  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  recovered  from  the  "breaking-up-of-child 

g 

personality"  period,  and  as  a result, there  is  a high  degree 
of  disorganization  and  lack  of  self-control.  For  the  enjoy- 
ment of  contentment  in  the  present  for  one  hour,  or  one  night, 
they  are  inclined  to  neglect  any  promise  of  pleasure  to  be 
regulated  over  one  week's  time,  or  for  three  months;  they 
cannot  seem  to  exercise  any  judgment  regarding  the  value  of 
doing  things  for  future  benefit. 

Furthermore,  the  desires  or  the  measure  of  their  well- 
being in  the  case  of  such  boys  would  appear  almost  to  have 
reverted  to  a mere  physical  level.  Work,  or  play,  is  done 
only  when  they  feel  like  it,  the  area  of  this  feeling  resting 

5 Fritz  Redl,  "Pre-Adolescents--What  Makes  Thera  Tick?”, 
Child  Study  Association  of  America,  (Reprint  from  Child  Study; 

A Journal  of  Parent  Education,  221  West  57th  St., New  York, N.Y. ) 

6 Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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completely  upon  the  physical  and  not  in  any  sense  resting 
upon  the  beneficial  results  to  their  future  health  or  mental 
well-being.  Eating  depends  only  to  a limited  degree  upon 
feelings  of  hunger  but  very  greatly  upon  whether  or  not  they 
like  the  food  presented,  or  conversely.  While  it  has  been 
indicated  by  various  studies  on  the  subject  of  child  feeding 
that  children  left  to  themselves  over  a period  of  time  have 
a tendency  to  select  for  themselves  a well-balanced  diet, 
such  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with  these  emotionally 
disturbed  and  maladjusted  boys.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
appear  much  more  plausible  to  say  that  they  are  more  apt  to 
eat  pastries  and  other  sweets  and  avoid  the  health-supplying 
foods  to  the  impairment  of  their  physical  well-being. 

While  such  patterns  of  behavior  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a part  of  the  personality  disorganization  attendant  upon 
the  pre-adolescent  period,  after  which  the  child  finds  himself 
able  to  reorganize  his  personality  on  a more  mature  level, 
they  become  symptoms  of  real  maladjustment  if  they  continue 
into  the  adolescent  years.  Most  of  the  symptoms  normally 
should  disappear  after  a healthy  adolescent  has  reached  his 
thirteenth  year;  but  if  they  continue  into  the  fourteenth  year, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  development  has  been  arrested  and  that 
a fixation  has  taken  place  at  the  pre-adolescent  level, result- 
ing in  a maladjusted  adolescent.  Such  adolescents  are  very 
hard  to  help,  especially  if  their  disturbances  have  been  so 
intrenched  in  their  personality  so  as  to  have  become  a part 
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of  their  constitutional  make-up.  In  such  cases  a long  period 
of  study  and  treatment  given  by  trained  staff  members  is 
needed  if  these  adolescents  eventually  are  to  achieve  security 
in  social  areas  of  life  and  meet  with  confidence  the  demands 
of  a normal  society. 

Some  of  the  boys  at  Longview  seem  to  be  almost  beyond  the 
help  of  any  treatment  as  yet  devised,  and  although  they  do 
achieve  a measure  of  adjustment  while  they  move  in  the  flex- 
ible environment  of  the  Longview  treatment  home,  they  are  dis- 
charged not  because  of  their  failure  to  adjust  at  Longview 
Farm  but  because  they  have  failed  to  adjust  at  the  various 
Walpole  public  schools. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


COMMUNITY  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  facilities  of  the  Walpole  community,  in  which  Long- 
view is  located,  play  an  Important  role  in  the  treatment  pro- 
gram in  operation  at  Longview  Farm.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
Walpole  v»as  selected  as  a site  for  a treatment  home  because 
public  officials  and  influential  persons  were  receptive  to  the 
purpose  of  such  a home. 

These  people  over  the  period  of  eight  years  that  Longview 
has  been  in  operation  have  made  a very  considerable  contribu- 
tion to  whatever  success  or  prestige  Longview  Farm  may  enjoy 
as  a treatment  home  for  emotionally  disturbed  and  maladjusted 
boys.  There  are  many  groups,  organizations  and  individuals 
within  the  Walpole  community  that  have  contributed  to  the  re- 
adjustment to  the  normal  demands  of  society  of  the  Longview 
boys.  Naturally,  Longview  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, grate- 
ful for  all  of  this  interest  and  cooperation  from  those  who 
add  up  to  the  sum  total  of  that  contribution.  The  community 
resources  which  make,  and  have  made,  the  most  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  success  of  Longview  as  a treatment  home  with- 
out doubt  have  been  the  Walpole  public  schools,  a fact  which 
will  be  taken  up  first  in  any  discussion  of  community  rela- 
tions. 

SCHOOLS 


During  the  period  embraced  in  this  study,  namely,  from 
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July  1,  1947  through  June  30,  1948,  there  have  been  many  prob- 
lems which  had  to  be  worked  out  with  the  schools.  School  be- 
havior, in  short,  and  its  problems  consumed  a considerable 
amount  of  staff  time,  particularly  during  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber, October  and  November  of  1947. 

During  these  months  many  complaints  were  laid  against 
the  behavior  of  a number  of  Longview  boys  which  necessitated 
frequent  visits  to  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
with  teachers,  guidance  personnel,  and  principals,  the  great- 
est difficulty  that  was  encountered  being  relative  to  the  ad- 
justment of  the  grammar-school  children. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  in  September,  1947, 
one  grade  school  had  six  Longview  boys  enrolled  in  its  classes, 
three  each  in  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  grades.  All  six  of 
these  boys  were  seriously  disturbed  emotionally;  children  who 
had  been  school  problems  prior  to  their  placement  at  Longview 
Farm.  In  the  Walpole  schools  they  continued  their  pattern  of 
misbehavior  by  showing  insolence,  by  fighting  or  truanting,by 
their  refusal  to  s tudy,  by  disrupting  class  morale  and  eventu- 
ally creating  problems  of  management.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  through  the  injection  of  six  new  Farm  boys  into  these  two 
grades  of  a small  school,  an  intolerable  situation  had  been 
created.  Of  these  six  boys,  four  finally  were  discharged 
from  the  school,  or  were  withdrawn  and  subsequently  dis- 
charged from  Longview.  The  two  boys  that  remained,  one 
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in  the  fifth  grade  and  the  other  in  the  sixth  grade,  had 
always  been  less  serious  school  problems  and  had  succeeded 
in  maintaining  an  average  scholastic  standing  in  the  Wal- 
pole schools,  as  against  the  other  four  who  rather  con- 
sistently did  poor  or  failing  work.  These  two  boys,  once 
withdrawn  from  the  negativistic  influence  of  the  four  boys 
who  had  been  discharged,  continued  to  do  good  academic  work 
and  steadily  improved  in  behavior.  An  additional  factor  in 
their  improvement  in  school  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
teachers  could  give  one  boy  a considerable  amount  of  in- 
dividual attention  without  serious  neglect  of  other  pupils 
in  the  class,  whereas,  when  there  were  three  markedly 
disturbed  children  in  one  classroom  more  difficulties  were 
created  than  the  average  teacher  could  be  expected  to  handle. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  question  that  the  principal  and 
teachers  of  this  particular  school  did  more  for  these  mal- 
adjusted boys  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected.  Both 
in  the  past  and  in  the  year  in  which  this  study  was  made, 
the  different  teachers  have  made  a real  contribution  to  the 
Longview  boys  who  were  able  to  continue  with  them  through 
the  year.  One  of  the  boys  did  continue  to  misbehave  but 
because  of  a good  relationship  established  with  an  unusually 
wise  and  sympathetic  teacher  he  found  himself  able  to  complete 
the  year,  which  he  could  not  have  done  if  he  had  not  had  such 
an  understanding  teacher.  It  seemed,  therefore,  in  the  best 
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interests  of  Longview  Farm  and  of  the  community  to  place 
only  one  new  boy  in  each  of  the  grade  school  classes,  the 
only  exception  being,  perhaps,  the  placing  of  a second  boy 
who  had  previously  made  a good-behavior  adjustment  in  school. 

The  three  boys  who  were  placed  in  the  junior  high  school 
caused  no  particular  difficulty  by  reason  of  misbehavior.  Two 
of  them  already  had  been  for  one  year,  or  longer,  at  Longview 
and  had  been  attending  the  Walpole  public  schools.  The  third 
one  was  a new  boy,  but  he  was  extremely  passive  and  non- 
aggressive. 

In  the  high  school  there  were  two  notable  offenders.  One 
was  a youth  of  sixteen  of  very  superior  intelligence.  He  was 
extremely  disturbed,  defiant  and  provocative  in  his  attitudes. 
He  had  previously  been  at  Longview,  and  had  attended  school 
but  was  discharged  for  misbehavior.  Upon  his  return  to  Long- 
view, in  the  early  fall  of  1947,  he  was  reinstated  into  the 
Walpole  public  school.  However,  he  later  felt  that  he  ought 
to  leave  and  he  was  permitted  to  do  so,  at  which  time  he  was 
discharged  from  Longview.  At  the  present  time,  however,  as  of 
July,  1948,  he  is  making  up  his  year's  work  in  summer  school, 
and  he  already  has  been  accepted  for  admission  to  the  Walpole 
high  school  in  September,  1948,  at  which  time  he  will  return 
again  to  Longview.  Jiere  is  seen  an  excellent  example  of  a 
progressive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  principal  who, despite 
the  fact  that  he  has  ample  reason  for  doing  otherwise,  chooses 
to  reinstate  the  boy  because  he  understands  him  and  recognizes 
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his  potentialities  for  good. 

Another  youth  was  expelled  three  different  times  for  mis- 
behavior and  for  violation  of  school  smoking  regulations,  the 
third  time  just  two  weeks  before  school  closed  for  the  year; 
but  the  principal  reinstated  him  so  that  the  boy  might  finish 
his  school  year. 

In  short,  the  Longview  Farm  staff  has  prepared  itself 
to  accept  a great  deal  of  "hostility”  from  Longview  boys  and 
to  permit  of  a considerable  amount  of  free  expression  of 
their  emotional  difficulties.  It  is  this  acceptance  of  hos- 
tility attitudes  and  the  chances  given  for  free  expression 
of  thought  in  the  treatment  home  that  has  enabled  some  boys 
to  make  such  good  community  adjustments,  boys  who  prior  to 
their  placement  at  Longview  represented  serious  school  be- 
havior problems.  Thus  the  individual  child  had  to  attend 
the  Walpole  public  school  during  the  period  of  his  placement 
at  Longview  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  make  a fair  adjustment  there  since  the  schools  can 
keep  on  the  roll  only  relatively  normal  children.  The  latter 
system  could  not  be  expected  to  provide  a therapeutic  setting 
for  the  benefit  of  Longview  boys;  nor  could  they  be  expected 
to  accept  the  responsibility  for  school  adjustment  of  boys  who 
had  brought  with  them  to  the  school  a long  history  of  poor 
school  behavior. 

The  superintendent,  principals  and  teachers  in  the  schools 
which  the  Longview  boys  attend  have  been  more  than  cooperative 
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in  their  attempts  to  help  these  emotionally  disturbed  boys 
to  adjust  to  the  school  setting,  however.  They  have  willingly 
given  practical  information  concerning  the  children  placed 
at  Longview  who  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  Wal- 
pole; and,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  school  official1 s un- 
derstanding of  the  psychology  of  any  particular  boy  from 
Longview  who  had  been  doing  poor  work,  they  held  frequent 
consultations  with  the  Director  of  Longview.  One  of  the 
caseworkers  who  had  elected  to  work  in  the  Longview  field 
had  the  privilege  of  participating  to  some  extent  in  the 
development  of  understanding  of  the  Longview  boys  by  the 
Walpole  teachers  and  principals.  And,  too,  both  of  the  stu- 
dent caseworkers  who  have  had  field-work  placements  at  Long- 
view during  the  period  of  time  covered  by  this  study, have  been 
able  to  help  some  of  these  boys  to  understand  the  purpose  of 
the  school  regulations  and  in  the  verbalization  and  under- 
standing, to  some  extent,  of  their  misbehavior. 

BOYS*  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOL 
The  attitudes  of  the  Longview  boys  toward  their  teachers 
in  regard  to  whether  or  not  they  think  that  a teacher  or 
teachers  tend  to  discriminate  against  them  would  seem  to 
indicate  * certain  lack  of  definite  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  boys.  Several  of  the  boys,  for  instance,  have  indicated 
that  the  principal  had  discriminated  against  one  Farm  boy  when 
he  found  it  necessary  to  expel  him.  One  teacher,  it  was  felt 
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by  the  boys,  who  was  quick  to  make  note  of  any  misbehavior 
on  the  part  of  one  of  their  group  while  ignoring  similar  bad 
behavior  on  the  part  of  local  children,  showed  a definite 
prejudice  against  Longview  boys.  But  through  group  discussion 
the  boys  were  helped  to  an  understanding  of  the  real  facts 
of  the  case  concerning  such  situations  and  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fit of  individual  talks  to  that  end.  Finally,  they  were  heard 
to  express  different  sentiments,  namely,  that  these  boys  whom 
they  formerly  believed  had  been  "picked  on"  really  "had 
got  what  they  deserved".  Thus,  several  of  the  boys,  who  had 
previously  adopted  hostile  attitudes  toward  a principal  or  a 
teacher,  eventually  conceded  that  they  looked  upon  such  offi- 
cials as  fair-minded  persons. 

It  is  believed  by  the  Longview  staff  that  their  boys 
enjoy  the  same  advantages  in  the  Walpole  schools  as  do  the 
local  children.  These  boys  engage  in  many  of  the  extra- 
curricular activities.  One  boy,  who  has  received  a great  deal 
of  recognition  for  his  ability  as  an  outstanding  football 
player  on  the  Walpole  high  school  team,  has  found  his  contacts 
most  satisfying.  Others  have  played  on  the  basketball  squad, 
or  have  engaged  in  other  athletic  activities.  Still  another 
boy  served  as  assistant  art  director  on  the  school  newspaper, 
which  not  only  gave  him  an  outlet  for  known  artistic  ability 
but  also  provided  him  with  a great  deal  of  satisfaction  over 
having  been  recognized  as  important  by  his  peers. 
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CxiURCii 

Longview  boys,  depending  upon  their  faith,  attend  the 
local  churches;  and  the  clergy  and  laity  have  constantly 
demonstrated  an  active  interest  in  Longview  Farm  and  its  aims 
through  visits  made  to  the  Farm,  through  gifts,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy,  through  special  attention  given  to  religious 
and  behavior  problems  of  the  boys.  For  instance, one  minister, 
who,  having  discovered  that  money  had  been  taken  from  a church 
box,  reported  the  matter  to  the  police,  stated  afterwards 
that  had  he  known  the  offender  was  a Longview  boy,  he  would 
not  have  reported  the  incident.  This  money  was  recovered  in 
part;  the  difference  was  made  up  by  Longvi evj  and  returned  to 
the  church.  The  offender  in  question  was  denied  certain 
privileges  and  was  not  permitted  to  leave  Longview  except  to 
attend  school  and  church  for  a limited  period.  The  matter 
was  not  pressed  either  by  the  church  or  the  police. 

On  one  occasion,  several  Longview  boys  of  different  f aiths 
reciprocated  by  helping  to  paint  a parish  building.  As 
a rule,  however,  Longview  boys  do  not  participate  in  church 
activities  other  than  to  attend  Sunday  School,  or  the  regular 
church  services.  Many  of  the  boys  have  no  particular  prefer- 
ence while  some  attend  the  earliest  service  by  choice  so  as 
to  have  the  rest  of  the  day  free  for  their  own  activities. 

They  attend  church  mainly  because  it  is  required  and  because, 
if  they  failed  to  attend  on  any  other  count  than  that  of 
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sickness,  or  for  some  other  valid  reason,  they  forfeit  certain 
privileges.  The  Protestant  boys  do  not  attend  church  in  the 
summer  months  as  Longview  does  not  require  their  attendance 
then.  Few  volunteer  to  attend,  other  than  those  who  go  to 
the  early  services  with  the  Catholics.  Some  of  the  boys, both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  played  basketball  in  the  Cath- 
olic Youth  Organization,  and  a few  had  the  satisfaction  of 
playing  in  the  band  of  that  organization. 

OTuER  BENEFICIAL  ACTIVITIES 

Aside  from  the  school  and  church  activities , the  Longview 
boys  have  a chance  to  enjoy  the  theatres  and  the  Walpole 
Youth  Center.  They  attend  the  dances  at  the  Youth  Center 
regularly  and  avail  themselves,  as  well,  of  the  movies. 

They  are  given  their  allowance  money  on  Fridays.  This  rep- 
resents not  only  spending  money,  but  serves  as  a treatment 
aid,  a casework  tool,  and  incentive  to  do  their  tasks  well, 
and  as  a training  in  the  value  of  work  and  money. 

Longview  has  a beach  wagon  that  is  used  to  take  the  boys 
to  Walpole  or  to  Norwood,  or  to  some  other  local  place  where 
they  wish  to  go  during  their  time  spent  away  from  Longview. 

It  also  is  used  to  give  the  boys  rides  about  the  country, that 
they  seem  to  enjoy.  It  has  been  noted  that  every  time  an 
errand  had  to  be  made,  at  least  two  or  more  boys  were  eager 
to  go  along  for  the  ride,  and  this  privilege  was  granted  if 
the  boy  had  finished  his  work,  or  if  it  were  not  during  the 
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regular  working  hours.  One  of  the  boys  has  received  his 
driver's  license  and  now  uses  the  beach  wagon  in  running  some 
of  the  errands  so  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a place 
such  as  Longview.  As  has  been  said,  the  boys  are  permitted 
on  Saturday  nights  to  attend  the  Youth  Center  dances,  or  to 
take  in  picture  shows  or  other  such  activities;  and  no  com- 
plaints have  been  received  by  the  Longview  staff  regarding 
their  actions  at  such  times  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
this  study.  And,  too,  as  Boston  papers  are  taken  at  Longview 
for  reading  pleasure,  or  for  the  information  of  the  boys  or 
staff  residing  there,  the  boys  sometimes  see  the  notice  of  a 
picture  show  they  would  like  to  attend,  or  other  activity  in 
or  near  Boston.  They  are  permitted  to  attend  as  a special 
privilege  provided  they  can  produce  their  own  money  for  trans- 
portation and  have  the  necessary  price  of  admission.  The 
boys  are  taken  occasionally,  too,  on  a special  trip  in  a 
group,  but  the  boys  who  do  not  care  to  go,  or  who  have  had 
such  privileges  taken  away  from  them  because  of  misbehavior, 
are  left  behind.  On  these  trips  a special  allov/ance  is  given 
to  the  boys  for  their  expenses  and  a picnic  lunch  is  pro- 
vided if  the  trip  is  to  last  for  several  hours.  Such  trips 
are  essentially  of  a treatment  nature  in  order  to  emphasize 
the  point  that  special  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
desires  and  enjoyment  of  the  boys  if  their  good  behavior  over 
a specified  period  of  time  should  warrant  it. 
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OTnER  ACTIVITIES 

It  might  be  expected  that  such  emotionally  disturbed 
children  as  those  who  make  up  the  Longview  population  might 
cause  difficulty  by  reason  of  their  misbehavior  in  the  commu- 
nity, so  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  their  mis- 
behavior did  cause  serious  difficulties  during  the  months  of 
September,  October  ar id  November,  1947,  when  several  raids 
were  made  by  the  Longview  boys  on  a local  club  house.  Any 
one  of  these  episodes  might  easily  have  led  to  police  inter- 
vention, had  it  not  been  that  the  individual  responsible  for 
the  club's  property  showed  an  unusual  amount  of  forbearance 
and  understanding  by  permitting  the  Director  at  Longview 
to  handle  the  situation.  For  the  most  part,  this  was  done 
by  having  the  boys  responsible,  or  the  Farm,  make  restitution, 
when  necessary;  and  through  placing  certain  restrictions  on 
the  offenders.  The  majority  of  the  boys  involved  in  these 
activities  came  from  the  group  of  those  subsequently  dis- 
charged for  school  failure  and,  following  their  discharge, 
there  were  no  more  difficulties  of  such  nature,  although 
there  were  some  isolated  stealing  episodes. 

Many  of  the  boys  residing  at  Longview  work  for  neighbors 
doing  odd  jobs;  that  they  enjoy  very  much  because  of  the  money 
involved.  The  neighbors  seemingly  have  been  very  glad  to 
have  the  Longview  boys  work  for  them;  and  they  pay  the  pre- 
vailing wage  given  to  a man  even  though  these  boys  who  work 
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for  them  are  in  the  age  range  of  from  thirteen  to  seventeen 
years.  It  is  not  unusual  for  people  in  the  neighborhood  to 
telephone  asking  for  as  many  as  four  boys  to  work  for  them 
over  a given  period  of  time,  making  no  mention  of  preference 
as  to  boys.  Others  state  such  a preference  or  ask  to  have  a 
boy  who  has  worked  for  them  b efore  sent.  The  boys  fully  under- 
stand the  value  of  good  work  done  for  these  neighbors,  namely, 
that  if  the  work  they  do  is  good,  they  will  be  called  upon 
again, or  that  these  neighbors  will  continue  to  call  upon 
Longview  Farm  for  boys  when  they  need  extra  help. 

It  has  been  found,  too,  in  the  course  of  this  study,  that 
when  a call  comes  in  for  help  for  a neighbor,  it  is  very 
seldom  that  some  boy  is  not  willing  to  go.  A boy  even  may 
decide  to  pass  up  a show  for  that  evening,  or  to  cancel  some 
other  engagement,  so  as  to  be  able  to  respond  to  the  neigh- 
bor's call  for  help.  Moreover,  Longview  makes  it  possible  for 
the  boys  to  operate  on  a somewhat  flexible  program  so  as 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  work  for  these  neighbors, 
the  therapeutic  value  of  working  for  others  outside  the  Farm 
being  recognized  and  considered.  Usually  the  outside  work 
is  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  when  the  regular  work  program 
of  Longview  for  most  of  the  boys  has  been  finished.  However, 
if  a boy  be  called  upon  by  a neighbor  to  work  outside  during 
his  regular  hours  of  work  at  the  Farm,  he  may  apply  for 
special  permission  to  work  for  the  neighbor  and  then  do  his 
own  regular  work  later;  or,  if  his  regular  work  is  such 
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that  it  cannot  be  postponed,  then  he  may  find  another  boy  at 
the  Farm  to  do  his  regular  work,  thus  freeing  him  to  work 
for  the  neighbor. 

ATTITUDE  OF  BOYS  TOWARD  COMMUNITY 
Public  response  to  the  needs  of  emotionally  disturbed 
and  maladjusted  boys  residing  at  Longview  is  conditioned 
in  some  measure,  whether  such  response  be  from  the  adult  com- 
munity or  from  local  children,  by  the  attitudes  and  behavior 
of  the  boys  themselves.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a certain 
social  stigma  attached  to  boys  who  are  placed  in  any  form 
of  institution.  In  those  institutions,  for  example,  where 
the  children  live,  play  and  are  educated  this  problem  is 
not  so  important  because  the  child  sees  only  children  who 
like  himself  have  been  compelled  to  live  away  from  home. 

But  in  an  institutional  setting  where  the  children  have  to 
go  out  into  the  community  there  is  a much  more  difficult 
situation;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Longview  Farm  boy,  the 
child  is  recognized  as  one  with  an  element  of  mystery  about 
him.  In  fact,  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  minds  of 
some  local  children  Longview  is  a place  for  boys  who  get 
into  trouble.  There  was  the  case  of  a group  of  Longview  boys 
who,  with  a staff  member,  tendered  their  tickets  at  the 
wicket  on  the  occasion  of  a concert, when  a local  youth  was 
heard  to  say,  "Guard  the  cash  box,  here  comes  Longview!" 

Such  an  attitude  toward  him  is  bound  to  create  an  attitude  of 
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hostility  in  the  mind  of  the  Longview  boy.  This  problem  is 
frequently  brought  up  for  discussion  in  conversation  with 
the  boys.  Their  usual  reaction  is  to  threaten  the  offender 
with  a beating,  which  only  serves  to  convince  the  local  child- 
ren concerned  that  the  Longview  boys  are  really  rather  tough. 
This,  however,  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  as  many 
of  the  Longview  boys  have  local  friends  who  visit  them  at 
the  Farm  and  who  join  with  them  in  the  local  activities  of 
the  community. 

The  policy  of  Longview  is  to  bring  the  local  boys  and 
girls  and  the  Farm  boys  together  so  as  to  keep  the  Longview 
boys  from  being  looked  upon  as  a distinct  group  within  the 
community.  While  Longview  has  no  athletic  teams  of  its  own, 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  creating  a Farm  identity  in 
competition  with,  or  in  opposition  to,  local  clubs  or  groups, 
the  Longview  boys  are  encouraged  to  join  in  with  other 
local  boys  in  the  formation  of  athletic  squads  of  one  kind 
or  another.  Hence,  during  practice  sessions  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  see  a considerable  number  of  local  boys  on  the  Long- 
view playing  field  in  athletic  competition,  and  always  there 
are  some  in  the  opposing  teams.  Then,  too,  the  Longview 
staff  makes  a point  of  being  on  as  friendly  terms  as  the 
occasion  may  afford  with  local  children.  This  is  done,  first, 
so  as  to  make  the  Longview  boy  feel  that  Longview  is  his 
home  to  which  he  may  invite,  or  where  he  may  receive,  friends 
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and  guests,  and  second,  that  the  visitor  may  carry  back  to 
his  parents  a friendly  outlook  toward  Longview.  The  parents 
of  the  friends  of  Longview  boys  also  are  welcomed,  and  the 
staff  takes  every  opportunity  to  meet  them.  Such  a policy 
serves  two  purposes:  first,  it  helps  the  Longview  staff  to 
guide  the  Longview  boy  toward  association  with  desirable 
companions;  and  second,  significant  as  this  may  seem,  it  also 
gives  the  parents  of  these  friends  an  opportunity  to  see  for 
themselves  the  type  of  adults  who  are  responsible  for  the 
study  and  treatment  of  Longview  boys. 

The  Longview  boys,  moreover,  as  likely  as  not  when  the 
occasion  demands,  take  an  active  part  in  maintaining  the  good 
will  of  the  community  toward  Longview.  The  boys  sometimes  ad- 
minister their  own  punishments  to  those  boys  who  have  broken 
their  own  code  of  action  toward  the  community.  For  instance, 
one  older  boy  gave  a younger  boy  a spanking  because  the  child 
had  behaved  badly  while  on  the  school  bus.  This  older  fellow 
was  a boy  generally  respected  at  the  Farm  and  in  the  community. 
In  this  case,  he  was  able  to  recognize  the  threat  to  his  own 
status  through  his  connection  with  Longview  and  he  spanked 
the  younger  boy  to  convince  him  that  his  misbehavior  was  not 
approved.  Indeed,  the  favorite  phrase  of  the  boys  when  trying 
to  convince  another  in  their  midst  that  some  line  of  action 
was  wrong  was  to  say,  "It  will  give  the  Farm  a bad  name." 
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COMMUNITY  RESPONSE 


During  the  period  of  this  study  there  were  several  houses 
being  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Longview,  which  is  located  in 
a desirable  section  of  the  town  where  property  is  somewhat 
restricted.  In  fact,  the  town  seems  to  be  expanding  in  that 
direction  and,  apparently,  no  concern  has  been  expressed 
by  people  living,  or  planning  to  live,  there  or  as  to  the 
desirability  of  being  in  the  proximity  of  Longview.  On  the 
contrary,  several  of  these  people  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  not  only  are  they  not  concerned  about  living  near  to 
Longview,  but  they  accept  it  only  as  one  more  home  in  their 
neighborhood. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

The  Longview  staff  carries  on  a definite  public  rela- 
tions program  aimed  at  informing  the  public  of  the  purpose 
and  function  of  Longview  Farm.  It  has  seemed  necessary  to 
thus  explain  Longview  without  calling  attention  to  any  par- 
ticular boy  because  the  group  is  so  small  and  since  the  people 
in  the  community  have  had  face-to-face  contacts  with  each  in- 
dividual boy  and  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  be  identified. 
This,  of  course,  would  constitute  a violation  of  casework  pro- 
cedures; therefore,  examples  which  otherwise  might  be  used 
when  speaking  before  small  clubs,  or  other  groups,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  needs  of  Longview,  cannot  be  used  because  they 
would  be  inadvisable  in  such  a setting. 
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As  has  already  been  stated,  visitors  are  welcomed  at 
Longview.  Also  many  boys  who  formerly  resided  there  return 
for  visits,  and  Longview  extends  to  them  the  welcome  given 
to  returned  sons;  they  are  accepted  into  the  different  acti- 
vities of  the  group  at  the  home  as  though  they  were  once 
again  active  members  of  it.  Friends  and  relatives  of  the  boys 
are  welcomed  by  the  staff,  chiefly  because  they  represent  not 
only  opportunities  to  make  the  boys  proud  of  Longview  and  its 
acceptance  of  their  friends,  but  because  it  is  a casework  tool 
in  helping  the  boys  to  adjust  to  society.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  Longview  to  deny  its  hospitality 
to  some  member  of  the  public,  such  as  a mother  who,  having 
rejected  her  son,  continues  to  visit  him  and  plays  upon  her 
boy's  emotions  in  such  a way  as  to  leave  him,  after  her 
visits,  in  a disturbed  and  depressed  state  for  days. 

The  boys  are  permitted  to  have  parties  at  Longview  to 
which  they  may  invite  their  own  friends,  and  while  they  pre- 
fer to  invite  their  girl  friends,  they  invite  other  boys 
as  well.  Parents  of  the  girls  invited  are  asked  also  to  the 
parties,  if  they  care  to  come,  and  a few  have  taken  advantage 
of  such  invitations  to  become  acquainted  with  Longview.  But, 
for  the  most  part,  the  parents  of  the  girls  seem  satisfied 
that  the  party  conducted  by  the  Longview  boys  and  its  staff 
will  be  such  that  their  daughters  will  be  well  chaperoned 
and  will  have  a good  time. 

On  one  occasion  the  board  of  directors  of  Longview 
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had  invited  a club  of  married  people  to  which  they  belong, 
to  hold  its  annual  business  meeting  at  Longview.  This  was  in 
1947.  Cver  fifty  people  attended,  many  of  them  coming,  no 
doubt,  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  place.  In  the  course  of 
the  day's  entertainment  the  children,  who  had  organized  a 
program  unknown  to  the  directors,  took  over  at  an  appropriate 
moment  at  the  end  of  the  business  meeting,  and  presented 
what  was  really  a surprise  performance  in  entertainment.  Then 
after  the  program  had  been  brought  to  a close,  the  boys  mixed 
with  the  adults  and  engaged  in  other  entertainment  activi- 
ties, such  as  dancing,  ping-pong  games,  singing,  and  various 
other  activities  and  games  in  which  two  or  more  adults  and 
boys  participated.  The  members  of  the  club  seemed  to  enjoy 
it  all  immensely  and  to  be  both  surprised  and  happy  to  see 
the  excellent  decorum  of  the  boys,  both  individually  and  as 
a group,  that  was  maintained.  For  example,  one  parent  was 
heard  to  remark,  "I  hope  my  boys  turn  out  as  well  as  these." 
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CHAPTER  V 

COMMUNITY  ADJUSTMENT  OF  INDIVIDUAL  BOYS 

THE  FIVE  BOYS  WxiO  WERE  DISC-dARGED 
DURING  TRE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  five  boys  may  be  considered  as  boys  who  have  been  dis- 
charged showing  no  improvement  as  a result  of  their  stay  at 
Longview,  nowever,  it  may  well  be  that  two  of  these  boys  would 
have  benefited  from  a continued  stay  or  had  been  helped  in 
some  measure  by  their  Longview  residence. 


C.  was  born  sixth  in  a.  family  of  eight  children.  Re 
had  received  quite  brutal  treatment  from  an  older  sister 
even  while  a slightly  younger  sister  constantly  told  other 
people  about  his  bedwetting.  At  the  time  he  was  referred 
to  Longview  he  was  failing  in  school  with  an  I.Q.  of  130. 

^e  was  under  treatment  at  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Clinic, 
but  continued  to  be  depressed  and  unresponsive  to  treatment. 
At  Longview  he  had  to  be  handled  very  carefully  else  it 
became  almost  impossible  to  get  along  with  him.  Many 
informal  interviews  were  held  with  him  when  he  was  found 
suffering  from  moments  of  despair.  However,  his  general 
attitude  and  adjustment  continued  to  be  poor,  and  after 
residing  at  Longview  for  approximately  six  months  he  was 
expelled  from  the  Walpole  schools  and  discharged  from 


7 See  Table  I,  p.  20 
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Longview  In  1947.  Be  was  readmitted  again  to  Longview  in 
order  to  attend  the  Walpole  public  schools  in  the  Fall  of 
1947,  but  he  soon  quit  as  he  felt  he  did  not  care  to  con- 
tinue school.  In  this,  he  was  allowed  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment.  Since  leaving  Longview  the  second  time,  he  has 
continued  to  maintain  a contact  with  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance 
Clinic  and  has  reported  for  semi-weekly  interviews  with  a 
psychiatrist.  Be  has  gained  a great  deal  of  insight  Into 
his  disturbed  state  because  of  this  acceptance  of  psychi- 
atric help.  The  psychiatrist  has  credited  Longview  with  an 
important  role  in  preparing  him  to  accept  psychiatric  treat- 
ment. At  this  time  C.  is  attending  summer  school  and  plans 
to  return  to  Longview  in  order  that  he  may  start  at  Walpole 
high  School  in  the  autumn  of  1948;  for  which  arrangements 
have  already  been  made. 


G.,  a fifteen- year-old  boy  with  an  I.Q.  of  111,  came 
from  a broken  home,  Bis  parents  had  been  divorced,  and  G. 
had  lived  in  a number  of  foster  homes,  ne  had  stolen,  lied, 
smoked,  truanted,  and  refused  to  obey  teachers  prior  to  his 
placement  at  Longview.  At  the  Farm  G.  continued  to  refuse 
to  accept  his  specific  work  assignments;  and  worked  only  when 
he  felt  like  it.  Be  was  carried  by  the  Director  on  a day-to- 
day  basis  through  casework  technique.  The  school  principal 

8 See  Table  I,  p.  20. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
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felt  that  the  boy  could  not  profit  from  public  school  atten- 
dance as  he  refused  to  do  any  school  work  and  was  too  dis- 
turbed to  profit  from  school  contacts.  At  Longview,  he  exer- 
ted a bad  influence  on  the  other  boys,  so  that  he  was  dis- 
charged as  being  not  amenable  to  treatment,  ne  was  diagnosed 
by  a psychiatrist  as  a psychopathic  personality  with  strong 
criminal  trends,  and  was  committed  to  a mental  hospital  for  a 
thirty-day  observation,  after  which  he  was  released  as  being 
not  serious  enough  for  confinement.  However,  a short  time 
later  he  was  in  trouble  again,  and  was  committed  to  the  Lyman 
School  for  Boys  as  a delinquent. 


S.,  an  eleven- year-old  boy  with  an  I.Q.  of  124,  was  re- 
jected by  his  mother,  who  favored  a slightly  older  sister. 
Before  his  placement  at  Longview  he  was  known  to  swear,  lie, 
steal,  be  disobedient  to  parents,  and  in  general  he  was  a 
behavior  problem  at  school  where  he  refused  to  do  school 
work.  At  the  Walpole  school  his  teacher  believed  that  he 
was  making  progress,  but  she  felt  that  she  could  not  con- 
tinue to  devote  so  much  time  to  him,  neglecting  other  child- 
ren who  needed  her  help  as  a consequence,  ae  was  dis- 
missed because  he  was  such  a provoking  problem  to  her.  nis 
parents  visited  Longview  on  the  day  of  his  dismissal  from 
school  and  insisted  on  taking  him  home  with  them  against 
the  advice  of  the  Director,  who  felt  that  S.  should  be 
9 See  Table  I,  p.21. 
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placed  in  an  institution  with  its  own  educational  system.  Such 
a place  was  available,  but  th©  parents  refused.  After  hie  re- 
turn home  he  was  enrolled  in  school,  ne  made  an  adequate  ad- 
justment as  he  finished  out  the  school  year  and  met  the  neces- 
sary requirements  allowing  him  to  pass,  xle  ran  away  from  his 
home,  however,  as  soon  as  school  was  over  and  came  to  Longview. 
His  parents  came  after  him  and  he  returned  with  them,  although 
he  maintained  that  he  did  not  want  to,  and  that  it  would  be 
very  much  better  to  live  at  Longview.  seemed  to  have  a very 

good  relationship  toward  Longview,  its  staff  and  the  other 
boys. 

0.10 

U.  had  been  excluded  from  school  prior  to  his  placement 
at  Longview,  ne  was  an  eleven- year-old  boy  whose  mother  had 
died  when  he  was  eight  months  old.  his  stepmother  had  raised 
him  from  the  age  of  fifteen  months  old.  U. 's  I.Q.  was  111, 
and  it  was  felt  by  some  of  his  teachers  that  his  scholarship 
could  have  been  very  high,  if  moodiness  had  not  interfered. 

-tie  continually  refused  to  do  his  school  work  and  was  expelled 
from  school  for  this  reason,  and  because  of  his  insolence  to 
teachers.  After  leaving  Longview,  he  was  sent  to  the  County 
Training  School  for  school  offenders.  U.  had  been  helped  by 
his  residence  at  Longview,  as  he  was  responsibe  to  the  group 
situation  and  to  casework  techniques.  While  there  was  no 


10  See  Table  I,  p.  21 
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time  to  continue  with  him  because  of  his  expulsion  from  school, 
U.  could  definitely  have  been  helped  if  Longview  had  had  its 
own  educational  system. 

v.n 

V.  was  a nine-year-old  boy  with  an  I.Q.  of  110.  ue  was 
considered  to  be  negativistic  in  school  and  stubborn  with 
the  teachers  prior  to  his  placement  at  Longview.  He  was 
an  illegitimate  boy  whose  mother  later  married  a Chinese. 

She  had  boarded  V.  out  and  allowed  him  to  be  adopted  with- 
out any  outward  feeling  toward  him.  During  his  stay  at 
Longview  he  continued  to  be  negativistic,  insolent  to  tea- 
chers, a disrupting  influence  in  the  classroom,  and  to  show 
no  interest  in  his  school  work.  The  superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  felt  that  the  teacher  would  quit  her  job 
unless  some  action  was  taken,  and  that  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive to  his  permanent  expulsion  from  the  Walpole  schools. 

The  Director  of  Longview  agreed  with  this  diagnosis  and  looked 
upon  it  as  necessary  to  withdraw  V.  from  the  Walpole  schools. 
He,  therefore,  was  removed  two  weeks  later  from  school  and 
sent  home,  with  the  consent  of  the  adoptive  mother.  After  his 
discharge  from  Longview  he  remained  at  home  for  a short  time. 
Then  he  was  sent  to  a private  school  where  he  seems  to  have 
made  a fair  adjustment  to  its  program.  If  Longview  had  had 
its  own  educational  system  this  boy  could  have  remained;  but 


11  See  Table  I,  p.  21 
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he  was  too  emotionally  disturbed  to  be  able  to  adjust  to  th© 
Walpole  schools  or  to  any  other  regular  school  system. 


D.,  a fifteen- year-old  boy  with  an  I.Q.  of  90,  was  on  a 
suspended  sentence  to  Lyman  School  for  larceny,  he  was  from 
a very  poor  environment,  hie  parents  were  separated  and  be- 
lieved to  be  of  very  poor  moral  standards.  The  home  was  clut- 
tered and  dirty,  with  irregular  and  limited  meals.  During 
his  stay  at  Longview,  he  adjusted  very  well  to  the  group  and 
to  the  community,  ne  presented  no  behavior  problem  in  school, 
and  was  able  to  do  his  school  work,  he  was  considered  a very 
good  worker  at  the  Farm,  though  h©  was  insolent  to  members  of 
the  staff  at  various  times.  It  is  believed  that  his  residence 
at  Longview  was  very  helpful  to  him  during  his  period  of  re- 
orientation to  society’s  values.  At  the  time  of  his  discharge, 
his  parents  were  reunited.  A month  after  his  discharge  he 
visited  Longview  bringing  along  a friend,  he  seemed  very  glad 
to  see  th©  staff  members  and  to  meet  many  of  the  boys,  he 
stated  that  h©  was  working  in  a restaurant,  but  that  h©  might 
go  into  a machine  shop  with  his  friend  if  h©  did  not  decide  to 
return  to  school  in  the  fall,  he  seemed  to  be  getting  along 
very  well  at  home  and  in  his  own  community. 


FIVE  BOYS  MAKING  GOOD 
ADJUSTMENT  TO  TnE  COMMUNITY 


12  See  Table  I,  p.  20. 
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E. 13 

E.  was  a fifteen- year-old  boy  with  an  I.Q.  of  90,  whose 
stepmother  refused  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  the  home.  He 
made  a very  good  adjustment  to  the  Longview  group  and  to  the 
community.  His  school  work  was  poor,  so  that  he  had  to  repeat 
the  sophomore  year  of  high  school,  but  he  passed  the  second 
time.  His  progress  was  slow,  but  progress  was  made  during  the 
more  than  two  years  of  his  residence.  He  remains  at  Longview 
although  it  is  felt  that  he  has  received  as  much  help  as  pos- 
sible, due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  reached  a certain  level  of 
achievement  beyond  which  it  seems  impossible  for  an  individual 
in  such  a group  to  progress.  At  this  time  there  is  no  place 
for  him  to  stay,  except  at  Longview,  where  he  would  obtain 
adequate  physical  and  psychological  care.  If  no  other  place 
can  be  found,  and  if  it  seems  inadvisable  for  him  to  return  to 
his  home,  he  will  remain  at  Longview  until  he  finishes  high 
school,  or  until  he  is  able  to  go  out  on  his  own. 

F. 14 

F.  was  a fifteen- year-old  boy  with  an  I.Q.  of  103,  in 
court  through  action  of  his  mother  on  a stubborn- chi Id  com- 
plaint prior  to  his  placement  at  Longview.  His  family  history 
was  very  poor,  as  the  marriage  of  his  parents  was  a forced  one 
and  was  soon  broken  up  because  the  father  gave  no  support. 


13  See  Table  I,  p.  20 

14  See  Table  I,  p.  20 
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Later,  the  mother  seemed  afraid  that  F.  would  disrupt  her 
second  marriage,  which  was  not  very  secure.  F.  presented  no 
behavior  problem  in  school  and  was  well  accepted  by  the  com- 
munity. he  had  many  dates  with  local  girls  during  his  stay 
at  Longview  and  made  a number  of  visits  to  the  homes  of  his 
girl  friends,  meeting  their  parents,  ne  had  a good  relation- 
ship with  the  staff  and  seemed  responsive  to  casework  treat- 
ment. ne  has  failed  in  school  so  much  that  he  will  be  twenty 
years  old  before  he  can  graduate,  he  joined  the  National 
Guard  a few  weeks  before  his  discharge  from  Longview,  he  was 
discharged  because  he  was  so  much  older  than  most,  had  a home 
which  at  the  time  seemed  adequate  and  could  meet  his  needs, 
and  also  because  his  more  mature  nature  indicated  that  he 
should  be  able  to  get  along  in  his  home  and  in  his  own  com- 
munity. 

M.15 

M.  was  a thirteen-year-old  boy  with  an  I.Q.  of  94,  on 
probation  due  to  episodes  of  so-called  "attempted  rape",  he 
had  lived  in  a very  poor  neighborhood  which,  it  was  believed, 
had  failed  him.  uis  father  was  an  alcoholic,  and  died  at  an 
early  age.  M.  was  never  a disciplinary  problem  in  school,  and 
he  adjusted  well  to  the  Walpole  schools,  ne  has  presented  no 
community  problem  during  his  Longview  residence,  ne  remains 
at  Longview  but  expects  to  be  discharged  in  the  latter  part 


15  See  Table  I,  p.  20 
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of  August.  He  has  not  been  content  to  remain  at  Longview,  and 
seemingly  he  is  very  anxious  to  return  to  his  home.  He  ex- 
pects to  work  for  a brother  whom  he  likes  very  much.  There 
are  indications  that  there  was  no  real  evidence  against  this 
boy,  and  he  himself  has  claimed  that  he  was  ’’framed"  by  a for- 
mer pal.  However,  during  his  residence  at  Longview  he  has  pre- 
sented many  indications  of  a basically  disturbed  personality, 
such  as  temper  tantrums,  refusal  to  work  except  when  he  feels 
like  it,  stubbornness  in  refusing  to  rise  at  the  appointed 
time,  poor  eating  habits,  and  the  making  of  serious  threats  at 
slight  provocation.  When  he  does  work,  however,  he  is  an  ex- 
cellent worker,  taking  pride  in  his  work  and  seeking  praise  for 
his  efforts,  ue  has  been  helped  very  much  by  his  Longview  resi- 
dence and  will  undoubtedly  adjust  to  his  home  and  community 
environment  in  a satisfactory  manner  upon  his  discharge.  How- 
ever, there  is  always  the  possibility  that  a boy  of  this  kind 
could  easily  get  into  serious  trouble  due  to  his  lack  of  emo- 
tional control  and  his  poor  super-ego  development . 

R.16 

R.  was  an  eleven- year- old  boy  with  an  I.Q,.  of  110.  He 
was  the  product  of  a broken  home  and  many  foster  homes,  which 
had  proved  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  cope  with  him.  It  was 
felt  that  R.  needed  a place  that  could  be  permanent  so  that 
he  might  gain  a very  much  needed  feeling  of  security. 

16  See  Table  I,  p.  21. 
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He  remains  at  Longview  after  four  years  and  ten  months,  so 
that  his  need  for  a permanent  placement  has  been  found,  ne  is 
at  present  representing  the  longest  resident  of  Longview,  and 
during  his  stay  he  has  adjusted  very  well  to  the  group  at 
Longview,  the  Walpole  schools,  and  to  the  community  in  gen- 
eral. He  has  worked  for  many  neighbors,  earning  money  other 
than  his  Longview  allowance.  He  has  a steady  girl  friend  who 
telephones  him  frequently,  visits  the  Farm,  and  with  whom  he 
visits,  and  dates,  on  many  occasions. 

TWO  BOYS  WnO  HAVE  MADE 
UNSATISFACTORY  SCHOOL  ADJUSTMENT 

j.17 

J.  was  a fourteen- year-old  boy  with  an  I.Q.  of  77.  He 
was  physically  neglected  by  his  father  who  was  to  look  after 
him  following  his  divorce  from  J.’s  mother.  His  food  was 
limited  to  orange  pop,  doughnuts,  et  cetera,  and  his  father, 
an  alcoholic,  kept  questionable  women  boarders.  The  father 
wished  to  keep  J.  as  an  excuse  for  this  arrangement.  J.  had 
had  little  family  life  as  he  was  tossed  from  one  parent  to 
another  during  their  rifts.  He  was  inclined  to  streaks  of 
stubbornness  and  of  depression.  He  failed  to  go  beyond  the 
fourth  grade  because  of  a reading  difficulty  due  to  emotional 
blocking  rather  than  to  low  intelligence.  He  has  been  given 
many  opportunities  and  offers  of  help,  but  he  seems  unable  to 


17  See  Table  I,  p.  20. 
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put  forth  the  effort  to  correct  his  condition,  de  has  been 
very  sensitive  about  his  handicap  and  tov/ard  the  ridicule  of 
the  other  boys  at  Longview,  but  it  has  not  inspired  or  chal- 
lenged him  to  really  strive  to  do  something  about  it  for  any 
period  of  time.  In  other  fields  he  has  adjusted  very  well  to 
the  community  and  to  the  Longview  group,  de  has  learned  to  do 
many  worthwhile  things  about  the  Farm  but  he  retains  to  some 
extent  his  immature  manner,  ne  remains  at  Longview,  but  has 
joined  the  National  Guard  and  has  been  faithful  in  his  atten- 
dance at  its  meetings  and  in  preparing  for  his  stay  at  camp, 
ne  has  some  plans  for  joining  the  Army  if  his  poor  reading 
ability  does  not  prevent  him  from  doing  so.  It  may  be  that  he 
will  join  the  Army  or  that  some  place  will  be  found  for  him, 
or  that  he  may  find  a place  for  himself  outside  of  Longview 
since  he  is  ready  to  be  discharged,  if  a place  can  be  found 
where  he  can  earn  his  own  way.  de  is  believed  to  have  re- 
ceived about  all  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  receive  from 
his  Longview  residence,  as  he  is  unresponsive  to  attempts  to 
overcome  his  emotional  blocking  in  regard  to  his  reading  dif- 
ficulty. ne  is  a dependent  boy,  however,  who  will  find  it 
difficult  to  adjust  after  he  leaves  Longview. 

L.18 

L.  was  a thirteen- year-old  boy  with  an  I.Q.  of  94.  de 
had  been  involved  in  sex  play  with  a young  adoptive  sister 


18  See  Table  I,  p.  20 
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prior  to  his  placement  at  Longview,  ne  is  an  illegitimate 
boy  whose  real  father  is  unknown.  There  was  very  lax  super- 
vision of  the  children  in  the  foster  home,  and  he  received 
very  poor  instruction  in  socially-acceptable  behavior,  de 
was  allowed  to  attend  the  agricultural  school  at  Walpole,  as 
he  professed  an  interest  in  agriculture,  but  was  expelled  from 
school  because  of  his  poor  attitude  toward  school,  and  because 
he  was  under  suspicion  of  stealing  from  school  lockers,  de 
cannot  return  to  his  own  community,  which  is  aroused  against 
sex  delinquency,  so  he  remains  at  Longview,  dis  community 
provides  for  his  maintenance,  and  although  he  has  not  been 
very  responsive  to  treatment, there  has  been  some  progress.  It 
is  hoped  that  he  can  be  entered  in  regular  Walpole  schools 
next  term  and  that  he  will  make  a satisfactory  school  adjust- 
ment. If  he  fails  to  make  a satisfactory  school  adjustment  in 
the  regular  school,  it  is  likely  that  he  will  be  discharged 
from  Longview  with  the  recommendation  that  he  be  placed  in  a 
private  school,  as  it  would  indicate  that  he  could  not  profit 
from  public  schools. 

TdE  REMAINING  BOYS 

There  are  ten  boys  remaining  in  this  study,  three  of 
whom  were  discharged  from  Longview  at  the  close  of  the  Wal- 
pole school  year.  They  are  shown  as  A.,  B.,  and  Q.  on 
Table  I,  page  20.  They  were  all  discharged  to  return  to 
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their  homes  as  having  either  completed  the  length  of  time 
they  were  committed  to  stay,  or  because  it  was  believed  that 
they  could  not  benefit  from  further  treatment  at  Longview. 

The  seven  remaining  boys  in  this  group  often  have  made 
sufficient  progress  to  warrant  their  further  residence  at 
Longview,  as  it  is  felt  that  they  need  further  treatment  and 
would  profit  by  that  received  at  Longview.  Their  progress 
has  been  slow  but  progressive.  Members  of  this  group  have 
had  to  do  a great  deal  of  adjusting  to  the  Walpole  school 

l 

system,  and  to  the  community.  Some  of  them  have  been  accused 
of  taking  things  from  the  community  that  did  not  belong  to 
them,  and  it  is  known  that  they  continue  to  do  so  as  of  this 
date,  July,  1948.  One  boy  in  this  group,  however,  might  well 
be  discharged  if  he  could  return  to  his  own  home,  since  he 
has  made  a satisfactory  adjustment,  de  is  away  for  the  sum- 
mer working  for  friends,  but  he  expects  to  return  to  Longview, 
and  to  the  Walpole  schools  in  the  fall. 

SUMMARY 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  previous  chapter,  the 
ability  of  a boy  to  adjust  to  the  Walpole  public  school  sys- 
tem is  the  deciding  factor,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
as  to  whether  he  remains  at  Longview.  Longview  does  not 
have  facilities  for  academic  instruction  of  the  boys  placed 
in  its  care,  and  as  a result,  leans  heavily  upon  the  Walpole 
school  system  for  the  formal  education  of  its  boys.  The 
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close  of  the  school  year  finds  many  boys  ready  to  terminate 
their  residence  at  Longview,  or  those  who  expect  to  do  so* 

It  also  finds  the  staff  ready  to  discharge  those  boys  who 
have  achieved  satisfactory  adjustment  and  who  have  suitable 
homes  to  which  they  may  return.  But  if  there  be  no  suitable 
home  available,  the  boy  is  permitted  and  encouraged  to  remain 
at  Longview  until  he  reaches  his  maturity,  or  until  a suitable 
location  outside  of  Longview  is  found  for  him  at  a later  date. 
The  boys  placed  at  Longview  are  encouraged  to  look  upon  it  a3 
their  home,  to  which  they  may  return  to  maintain  their  con- 
tact and  friendships.  They  are  encouraged  to  make  overnight, 
or  longer,  visits  to  Longview,  and  to  feel  that  they  are  wel- 
come to  the  bountiful  table  spread  at  Longview.  Boys  living 
at  Longview  are  permitted  to  have  guests  at  the  home  and  to 
invite  them  to  stay  for  meals  at  mealtimes.  Not  many  of  the 
boys  take  advantage  of  this  privilege,  but  a few  find  it  con- 
venient to  do  so,  and  their  guests  seem  to  enjoy  the  company 
of  the  boys  at  mealtime  and  to  be  grateful  for  the  privilege. 
This,  too,  aids  in  the  community  acceptance  of  Longview,  not 
only  as  a treatment  home  but  as  a place  where  those  living 
in  the  Walpole  community  have  friends  residing,  boys  who  move 
in  the  community  on  an  equal  basis  with  one  and  all. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  continued  good  will  of  the  Walpole  community  has 
played  an  important  role  in  the  success  of  the  second,  or 
present,  Longview  Farm.  The  community  at  no  time  has  felt 
seriously  threatened  by  the  occasional  outbreaks  of  delin- 
quent behavior  on  the  part  of  individual  Longview  boys,  or 
of  the  boys  as  a group.  The  Walpole  community  has  shown  a 
decided  strength  in  its  ability  to  absorb  the  Longview  boys 
and  make  good  citizens  of  them.  It  has  reached  out  toward 
the  Longview  staff  for  information  regarding  its  own  youth 
and  has  accepted  the  help  rendered  through  conversations 
with  Longview  workers  and  at  lectures  given  before  interested 
local  groups. 

Some  individuals  within  the  Walpole  community  have  looked 
upon  Longview  more  or  less  as  a correctional  school  for  delin- 
quent boys,  but  these  individuals  are  in  the  minority.  Others 
show  indifference,  still  others  reveal  an  active  interest 
toward  understanding  the  techniques  used  at  Longview  in  hand- 
ling emotionally- disturbed  boys.  Some  individuals  feel  per- 
haps that  Longview  represents  a form  of  cross  that  they  must 
bear.  The  number  who  feel  this  way,  however,  are  comparatively 
few; for  the  most  part,  as  this  study  has  shown,  Longview  boys 
are  accepted  on  an  equal  basis  with  local  boys,  by  other  boys 
and  girls  of  the  community,  by  the  parents  of  these  boys  and 
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girls,  by  school  officials,  and  by  neighbors  who  engage  Long- 
view boys  to  work  for  them. 

The  Longview  staff  is  grateful  for  community  resources 
and  has  maintained  a policy  of  encouraging  Longview  boys  to 
use  these  available  resources  as  an  aid  toward  their  integra- 
tion into  community  life,  However,  no  boy  is  sent  out  into 
the  community  other  than  to  school  or  to  church  by  the  Long- 
view Farm  staff.  The  boys  have  to  attend  school  since  Longview 
does  not  have  its  own  educational  system  and  has  to  rely  upon 
the  Walpole  public  schools  for  their  formal  education.  The 
same  holds  true  of  church  on  Sundays.  Longview  has  no  chapel; 
therefore,  it  maintains  a policy  of  encouraging  the  boys  to 
attend  the  local  churches  of  their  choice  and  to  participate 
in  church  activities.  However,  no  boy  is  asked  to  spend  any 
time  away  from  the  Farm  just  for  the  sake  of  making  use  of  such 
community  resources  as  the  local  swimming  pool,  the  Youth 
Center,  the  theatres,  or  recreation  halls.  Instead,  play- 
grounds, a swimming  pool  and  a recreation  hall  are  provided 
at  Longview  for  the  boys  so  that  they  may  enjoy  themselves  at 
the  Farm.  The  boys  are  encouraged  to  use  community  resources. 
For  this  privilege  they  must  obtain  permission  from  a staff 
member.  The  permission  may  be  denied  as  a disciplinary  mea- 
sure so  that  in  this  constructive  fashion  such  community  re- 
sources are  used  by  the  staff  to  aid  the  Longview  boys.  It  is 
believed  that  this  policy  has  helped  the  boys  to  appreciate 
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community  resources  and  the  contacts  with  their  friends  out- 
side the  Farm,  that  is,  it  shows  a boy  that  if  hig  behavior 
at  the  Farm  is  approved,  he  may  be  permitted  the  freedom  of 
the  community  while,  if  it  be  not  approved,  then  he  must  re- 
main at  the  Farm.  The  Longview  staff  appreciates  the  co- 
operation of  the  people  responsible  for  these  community  re- 
sources and  it  feels  that  the  policy  of  control  of  allowing 
only  those  boys  who  have  maintained  good  behavior  at  the 
Farm  to  have  the  freedom  of  the  community  has  been  respon- 
sible for  there  having  been  no  complaints  regarding  the  be- 
havior of  Longview  boys  using  these  resources  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  study.  Further,  the  Longview  staff 
has  been  more  than  pleased  with  the  cooperation  of  other 
community  members  in  their  acceptance  of  Longview  boys, 
since  it  seems  to  indicate  that  they  have  a wholesome  res- 
pect for  what  the  staff  is  t rying  to  do  for  these  boys  who 
were  ejected  from  other  communities  and  have  been  placed  in 
their  midst. 

The  boys  placed  at  Longview,  as  we  have  seen,  show  vary- 
ing degrees  of  interest,  or  appreciation,  of  their  new  en- 
vironment. A few  have  continued  to  behave  as  in  their  for- 
mer community  and  thus  have  had  to  be  discharged,  and  went 
on  to  other  institutions  where  the  policy  is  to  exercise 
greater  control  and  supervision  than  is  exercised  at  Longview. 
Those  who  remained  at  Longview  for  the  most  part  have  learned 
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to  like  Longview  and  to  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  living 
in  the  Walpole  district.  Many  have  expressed  their  desire  to 
remain  at  Longview  until  they  have  been  graduated  from  the 
Walpole  high  School,  however,  those  who  have  been  referred 
by  the  courts  tend  to  look  upon  their  stay  as  a compulsory 
one.  Yet  for  the  most  part  these  boys  as  a rule  also  realize 
that  their  stay  is  determined  by  their  behavior  and  adjustment 
to  the  community.  Thus,  they,  too,  look  upon  this  environment 
as  a place  where  they  can  leave  their  old  ways  and  conflicts 
behind  and  progress  toward  a more  socially  acceptable  life. 

TaE  DEVELOPING  POLICY 

Longview  Farm  has  at  this  date,  July, 1948,  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  eight  years.  Though  it  does  not  provide 
a true  home  setting  since  no  girls  are  placed  at  Longview,  it 
maintains  the  normal  contacts  of  a home  within  the  Walpole 
community.  This  approximation  to  normal  family  life  has  been 
a very  important  factor  in  the  success  achieved  by  the  Long- 
view set-up.  It  has  enabled  the  emotionally  disturbed  boys 
placed  at  Longview  to  continue  those  community  and  social 
contacts  so  necessary  for  their  adjustment  to  the  normal  de- 
mands of  society.  Though  it  is  true  that  a number  of  boys 
have  not  responded  to  the  treatment  facilities  provided  by 
Longview,  yet  these  boys  have  been  found  for  the  most  part 
to  be  in  need  of  a more  controlled  environment  than  that 
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provided  by  Longview  for  the  readjustment  to  society.  A poli- 
cy of  flexibility  both  in  intake  and  treatment  was  adopted  in 
the  beginning,  but  it  was  felt  that  over  a period  of  time  cer- 
tain limitations  might  be  imposed.  As  it  became  clearer  just 
what  boys,  as  exemplified  by  their  behavior  patterns,  were 
most  responsive  to  the  Longview  set-up,  more  care  would  have 
to  be  given  to  the  selection  of  such  boys.  Boys  presenting 
certain  patterns  found  consistently  to  be  unresponsive  to 
treatment  provided  at  Longview  would  be  more  and  more  limited 
at  intake.  This  does  not  mean  that  a rigid  policy  of  intake 
or  treatment  was  to  be  a dopted,  for  treatment  methods  were  to 
be  changed  along  with  the  expansion  of  physical  facilities  to 
reach  a wider  responsiveness  in  responsive  boys  as  well  as 
those  heretofore  considered  unresponsive.  Expediency  in  past 
years  has  delayed  the  progress  of  this  ideal.  During  the  past 
year,  however,  under  the  new  Director  greater  emphasis  has 
been  given  to  this  original  concept  for  the  development  of 
Longview  Farm  into  a high-calibre  rehabilitation  institution 
for  emotionally  disturbed  boys. 

More  adequately  trained  personnel  has  been  secured  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  the  boys  to  a more  effective  adjust- 
ment. Physical  facilities  have  been  expanded  for  more  effi- 
cient service  and  to  reach  a wider  selection  of  boy  interest. 

A considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done  with  the  local 
school  officials  and  with  other  local  citizens  so  that  Long- 
view might  be  integrated  more  and  more  into  the  thinking  of 
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the  community  as  a treatment  home  capable  of  handling  emo- 
tionally disturbed  boys  in  a manner  which  would  add  to,  rather 
than  subtract  from,  the  welfare  of  the  Walpole  community. 

IMPLICATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Table  I shows  that  out  of  eight  new  admissions  to  Long- 
view Farm  during  the  year  considered  in  this  study  five  were 
discharged  because  of  failure  to  adjust  in  the  Walpole  public 
schools.  This  represents  63  per  cent  of  the  year's  admissions. 

Four  of  these  five  boys  were  in  grammar  school  and  only  one 
was  in  the  upper  grades.  The  essential  problem,  then,  appears 
to  be  concerned  with  boys  on  the  grammar  school  level,  indi- 
cating that  special  attention  should  be  given  to  boys  expected 
to  adjust  to  the  grammar  school.  It  is  here  that  the  boys 
placed  at  Longview  have  come  into  contact  with  a situation  to 
which  they  were  unable  to  adjust,  which  necessitated  their 
discharge  before  completion  of  the  treatment  plan.  Because  of 
its  additional  traumatic  effect  on  a child,  it  would  seem  a 
disservice  to  place  him  at  Longview  if  it  can  be  ascertained 
beforehand  that  he  is  not  likely  to  make  a suitable  adjustment 
to  the  Farm,  to  the  community  and,  more  especially,  to  the 
grammar  school,  which  presents  the  greatest  obstacle  toward 
the  successful  adjustment  of  those  discharged  during  the  school 
year. 

There  are  two  main  courses  of  action  which  Longview  might 
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undertake  in  order  to  remedy  this  situation: 

A.  Intake  could  be  more  selective. 

1.  Boys  presenting  a long  history  of  poor  adjust- 
ment to  school, as  those  boys  discharged  during 
the  past  school  year  have  presented,  could  be 
eliminated  at  intake. 

2.  Additional  grammar  schools  within  the  Walpole 
school  system  might  be  used.  It  has  been  found 
from  this  study  that  one  reason  some  Longview 
boys  have  difficulty  adjusting  to  grammar  school 
is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  other  Long- 
view boys  in  the  same  classroom.  However,  the 
use  of  additional  schools  would  entail  new  prob- 
lems of  transportation  and  contact  on  the  part  of 
the  school  system  or  Longview  Farm,  bringing 
Longview  before  the  eyes  of  Walpole  public  in  an 
unfavorable  manner  and  placing  a greater  stigma 
upon  all  Longview  boys  as  being  different  from 
other  children  in  the  community. 

3.  Intake  could  be  concentrated  on  Junior  -nigh  and 
uigh  School  levels  where  adjustment  to  the  school 
has  been  found  to  be  satisfactory.  All  the  boys 
who  could  profit  from  Longview  placement  on  these 
levels  could  not  be  accepted  due  to  the  limitation 
of  the  Longview  physical  set-up,  so  there  would 
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be  no  question  of  restricting  placements  below  an 
efficient  use  of  Longview  as  a child  welfare  re- 
source. It  would  only  place  a restriction  on 
younger  or  seriously  retarded  boys,  but  not  on 
the  number  of  boys  accepted. 

B.  Longview  might  engage  a full-time  teacher. 

1.  The  teacher  could  work  with  boys  on  the  grammar 
school  level  enabling  them  to  continue  their  for- 
mal education  in  this  way  until  they  were  suffi- 
ciently secure  in  their  relationships  with  the 
Farm  and  community,  and  able  to  make  satisfactory 
adjustment  to  the  Walpole  grammar  schools. 

2.  **e  would  also  be  of  great  service  to  those  boys 
who  have  difficulty  doing  school  work  on  the  upper 
grade  levels,  thus  promoting  more  satisfactory  ad- 
justment for  many  more  boys  in  their  school  re- 
lationships . 

3.  Further,  he  could  help  prevent  those  boys  out  of 
school  due  to  illness  from  falling  behind  their 
classmates  in  school  work. 

It  might  seem  that  this  study  has  overemphasized  the  role 
of  the  grammar  school  in  determining  the  recommendations  it  is 
prepared  to  make.  However,  as  has  been  s een,  it  is  in  this 
area  that  the  only  serious  conflict  has  been  found  in  regard 
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to  the  use  of  Longview  Farm  as  a treatment  home  for  emotion- 
ally disturbed  and  maladjusted  boys.  It  might  well  be  that 
an  additional  study  covering  Longview  from  its  beginning,  in 
June  1940, until  the  present  time  would  discover  other  areas  of 
strain  and  conflict  in  its  policy  of  intake,  community  rela- 
tionships, physical  set-up  or  procedure  of  handling  boys 
placed  in  its  care.  It  was  the  goal  of  Longview  at  its  in- 
ception to  make  studies  of  its  function  as  an  institution 
interested  in  the  rehabilitation  of  maladjusted  youth  after 
it  had  been  in  operation  for  a period  of  time  and  had  dealt 
with  a sufficient  number  of  boys  to  make  valid  such  r eme- 
dies  and  recommendations  as  might  come  out  of  these  studies. 

As  this  study  has  confined  itself  to  the  period  July  1,  1947 
through  June  30,  1948,  and  to  the  community  activity  at 
Longview,  it  cannot  make  recommendations  covering  the  entire 
span  of  Longview  activity,  although  it  does  recommend  that 
further  study  be  made  in  these  other  interesting  areas. 

Until,  through  further  studies,  it  has  been  shown  that 
it  should  do  otherwise,  Longview  will  continue  to  rely 
upon  its  proven  policy  of  some  flexibility  in  intake  and 
treatment,  its  willingness  to  experiment,  and  to  try  the 
new  in  group  work,  casework,  and  vocational  techniques,  for 
it  has  a feeling  of  assurance  that  it  will  continue  to  b e 
an  integral  part  of  the  New  England  social  services  dedicated 
to  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  to  the 
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rehabilitation  of  youth  who  have  problems  of  emotional  dis- 
turbance or  maladjustment. 

Approved, 

Ri chard  K.  Conant 
Dean 
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APPENDIX 


SCHEDULE 


Referring  agency 
Name  of  boy. 

Date  of  birth. 


Age  at  LVF  placement  Date  of  placement 

Age  at  discharge  from  Date  of  discharge 

LVF  or  June  30,  1948.  or  June  30,  1948. 


Length  of  LVF  Placement 
prior  to  June  30,  1948. 

Reason  or  reasons  for  referral  to  LVF: 

Problem  as  seen  by  conference  group  at  the  New  England 
nome  for  Little  Wanderers. 

Relationship  of  parents  and  boy. 

t 

nome  environment. 

School  adjustment. 

Treatment. 

Response  of  boy  to  treatment  methods  and  resources. 
Institutional  adjustment. 

New  environment  at  Longview  Farm. 

Casework  and  group  work  techniques 

Community  influences;  school,  church,  theater,  police, and 
other  community  strengths  that  exert  influence  on  the 
boys  of  Longview  Farm. 

Result  of  treatment. 

Reason  for  discharge  or  for  keeping  a boy  at  LVF. 


Conclusions  and  implications 
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ORGANIZATION  CHART  OP 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  flOME  FOR  LITTLE  WANDERERS 
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